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INSURANCE AND FARM-RISK PROBLEM 
Vv. Valgren+/ 


Farmers are confronted with an exceptionally wide variety of risks. 
An increasing number of these risks are insurable through expanding in- 
surance facilities provided either by companies organized and controlled 
by the farmers themselves, or by companies generally larger and broader in 
their activities, that are primarily urban in their composition and inter- 
ests. Of the farm risks for which insurance is still unavailable, some 
may be found to be insurable if and when suitable methods for handling 
them have been devised. That a given risk is insurable on quoted terms 
means little, however, unless the cost of the insurance is within the 
means of the farmer and bears a reasonable relationship to the vwalue of 
the protection that it affords. 


Insurance as a device for dealing with risks, or more literally 
with the economic losses incident to risks, does not in and of itself 
eliminate or even lessen the probability of losses. It merely provides a 
method of distributing the burden from losses, thus making the burden more 
readily bearable. In the case of certain risks that at least in part can 
be controlled by the individual, insurance written carelessly and particu- 
larly if granted in too liberal amounts, my in fact increase the loss- 
probability by making the insured indifferent to the occurrence of loss. 
He may even wish to have a loss occur. In most instances however, the 
organizations that provide insurance attempt to apply such safeguards as 
seem practicable against permitting the presence of insurance to increase 
the risk. They also go further and endeavor, in their own interest as well 
as in the public irterest, to promote risk improvement and loss prevention 
by various safety requirements and educational work. 


1/ Principal Agricultural Economist. 


Risks and Hazards 


By risk is meant, of course, a greater or less probability or chance 
of loss. When this chance of loss pertains to a tangible object, as a 
house for example, the house itself is often loosely spoken of as the risk. 
But in such case the speaker normally has in mind the chance of the house 
being damaged or destroyed by some unfriendly agency, usually called a 
hazard. The hazards affecting the buildings of farmers, as well as others, 
include fire, lightning, windstorm, hail, explosion, in some localities 
earthquake, and numerous less prevalent or less severe hazards. A piece 
of farm equipment, a farm animal, or other personal property considered as 
a risk may be subject to some or all of the hazards that affect buildings 
plus others including robbery or theft. 


Loss of livestock may occur as the result of a wide variety of 
diseases, or of accidents of sundry kinds, in addition to some of the haz~ 
ards named above Crops may fail from one or another of various meteoro- 
logical causes or be destroyed by plant disease or insect or animal pest. 
As with other agricultural products, when crops or livestock escape all or 
most of the hazards that affect their production, there remains the final 
risk that the supply in relation to the demand may be such that the price 
obtainable is too low to avoid a financial loss to the growers, notwith- 
standing a satisfactory yield. This final hazard is present also in the 
case of products of the industrial plant or the factory, but here the out- 
put is more directly subject to control by the producers. 


These risks, which in each instance are associated with a given 
class of tangible property, represent only a part of the risk burden that 
attaches to farming. Other types of risks are not tied to any given tan- 
gible property that the farmer may own. One of these involves potential 
liability of various kinds. Examples are: A judgment against the farmer 
for personal injury or property damage to others, resulting from his own- 
ership and use of automobiles and trucks; a similar judgment for injury 
suffered by an employee, or even by a member of the general public, if the 
farmer is found responsible through failure to take proper precautions 
against the occurrence of such injury or damage in connection with his 
farm machinery, his livestock, and even his buildings. 


In addition to these numerous farm risks, some pertaining to values 
represented by specific tangible property and others to financial obliga 
tions without reference to given property values, the farmer bears a vari- 
ety of distinctly personal risks which in most instances are common to all 
classes of society. His premature death, particularly if his debts are 
heavy in relation to his assets,may leave the family in economic distress, 
as may his loss of health through personal accident or disease, with re- 
sulting inability to carry on. Unless very special care is exercised, 
farming is a relatively hazardous employment. The use and care of the 
machinery and livestock found onmodern farms entail numerous possibilities 
of severe accidents, Unexpected hospital and doctors' bills, frequently 
associated with accidents or with loss of health from any cause, represent 
other personal risks that confront farm families no less than urban 
families. 
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From this condensed and incomplete summary of farm risks and haz- 
ards, it is obvious that the needs for protection on the part of farmers 
extend into essentially every recognized field of insurance. Many of these 
needs go beyond existing insurance facilities and some involve risks that 
may prove to be permanently uninsurable unless so-called self-insurance 
and broad governmental programs are ‘included in the concept of insurance 
protection. 


Amount and Source of Insurance Carried 


Insurance facilities for farmers in the United States are provided 
principally by three types of organizations: (1) Cooperative or mutual 
insurance companies organized, owned, and controlled by the farmers 
themselves, (2) capital stock insurance companies whose primary interest 
lies in urban business but who also write more or less farm insurance of 
various kinds, and (3) general-writing mutual companies. State insurance 
funds or departments, and interinsurance exchanges are on the whole minor 
factors in the farm-insurance field. 


Property Insurance 


Protection covering loss of farmers' tangible property, such as 
buildings, farm equipment, livestock, and household goods, is largely ob- 
tained from farmers' mutual companies. This is true at any rate so far as 
protection against loss from fire and lightning is concerned, and it is 
substantially true as to protection against loss from windstorm. Farmers' 
fire insurance mutuals in the United States, some 1,890 in number, have on 
their books an aggregate amount of insurance which as of January 1, 1944 
apparently exceeded 13 billion dollars. Practically all of these mtuals 
cover also against loss from lightning whether fire ensues or not. The 
Nation-wide average cost of this insurance for the past 30 years has been 
about 27 cents per $100 per year, which represents a very substantial sav- 
ing when compared with the commercial rates for such insurance. 


About 300 of the larger so-called farmers' fire insurance mutuals 
provide insurance also against windstorm which generally includes hail 
damage to the property in question. The windstorm insurance thus provided 
amounts to about 34 billion dollars,and roughly another 34 billion of such 
insurance is provided by 65 specialized farmers' mutual windstorm insur- 
ance companies - most of them in the North Central States. These special- 
ized windstorm mutuals in most cases work in close cooperation with the 
generally smaller and more numerous farmers' fire insurance mutuals of the 
State or district in which they operate. The average annual cost of this 
windstorm insurance in farmers' mutuals has been about 13 cents per $100. 


No comprehensive data are available on the amount of fire or wind- 
storm insurance that farmers have in capital stock insurance companies or 
in general mutuals. In the case of fire insurance the amount has been 
estimated at about half that carried in the farmers' mutuals. In the case 


of windstorm insurance the amount carried in stock companies may compare 
somewhat more favorably with that carried in farmers' mutuals, since a 
substantial number of farmers with fire insurance in local farmers’ mutuals 
carry windstorm insurance in stock companies. 


Farmers' fire insurance mutuals are generally somewhat larger as 
well as much more numerous in the Northern States than they are in the 
South. Partly because of the absence of farmers‘ insurance companies in 
much of the South and partly because the cost of available fire insurance 
for farmers in stock companies is very much higher in the South than in 
the North, a substantial percentage of southern farmers carry their own 
fire risk as well as their windstorm risk, unaided by insurance from any 
source. In some parts of the country, notably in the far West, the wind- 
storm hazard is so relatively light that it is rarely insured against by 
farmers. Sundry minor hazards to farm property such as falling aircraft, 
motor vehicles, explosion, riot, and smoke damage, are covered to an 
increasing extent in connection with fire insurance by farmers' mutuals as 
well as by other mutuals and stock companies. Generally this involves an 
added charge, though some of the farmers' mutuals have thus broadened their 
coverage without increasing their rates. 


Insurance of livestock, other than against fire, lightning, wind- 
storm and hail, is carried by very few farmers in this country. In other 
words, the risk of loss of farm animals by disease or accident is usually 
borne entirely by the owner. Such comprehensive livestock insurance as 
exists is largely on the books of a single livestock insurance company of 
the capital stock type and some half a dozen small and scattered farmers' 
mutual livestock insurance companies. 


In the case of growing crops the only risk that has hitherto been 
generally insurable is that involving damage or destruction by hail. The 
amount of crop hail insurance carried by farmers varies greatly from year 
to year and to some extent from one region to another. In years with good 
crop prospects when prices also are good, protection against hail loss is 
not only readily bought by many farmers but sometimes actively sought. The 
crop hail insurance carried by farmers in this country has in no year 
reached more than about half a billion dollars, and therefore at the most 
has represented only a small percentage of the crop values at stake. Crop 
hail insurance is written by many of the capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, by some 25 farmers' mutual hail insurance companies, and by State 
hail insurance funds or departments in North Dakota, Montana, and Colorado. 
The capital stock companies have the bulk of this business. 


General crop insurance covering against all or essentially all haz- 
ards mainly or entirely beyond the farmers' control has been attempted by 
several insurance companies, most of them capital stock organizations. 
These experiments have been discouraging to the companies; no such insur- 
ance from these sources, except perhaps in scattered special instances, is 
now available. During the years 1939 to 1943 the Government, through a 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, provided such growers as applied for 
it general or all-risk crop insurance on wheat, and during 1942 to 1943 on 


cotton. Early in 1944 Congress decidei against the continuance of this 
program. Some summary data bearirg on this insurance is given in the 
appendix to this Review. Unless this action of Congress should be reversed, 
wheat growere and cotton growers, in common with the producers of other 
crops,will again be obliged to bear their own crop-production risks except 
for possible insurance against loss by hail. 


The risk involving oversupply and unremunerative price for farm 
products is one beyond the proper scope of insurance as the term is here 
used. This risk must perhaps permanently be borne by the individual pro- 
ducer with such assistance or support as may be obtained from broad 
Federal policies and measures. 


Liability Insurance 


The various risks of farmers arising from potential liability and 
possible judgments against them by reason of personal injury and property- 
damage to others are, in the great majority of cases, borne by the indi- 
vidual farmer without insurance protection. Only in the case of liability 
associated with automobiles and trucks is any substantial percentage of 
farmers protected by insurance. Those now having such protection may 
approximate 40 percent of the farmers who own motor vehicles, although 
available data and estimates, most of them several years old, point to a 
percentage of about 35. Of the farmers who employ more or less hired help 
only a very small percentage have either employers’ liability or workmen's 
compensation insurance. An even smaller percentage of farmers as a group 
carry public liability insurance covering potential claims for injury or 
damage to members of the public, that may be caused by the farmer's live- 
stock or his property of any kind other than his automobile or truck. No 
satisfactory basis for even crude estimates of these minor percentages are 
at hand. 


Automobile and the other forms of liability insurance are available 
from a relatively small but increasing number of farmers' mutual casualty 
insurance companies as well as from capital stock and general mtual 
casualty companies. Some progress is being made in combining under more 
comprehensive policies two or more of the kinds of liability protection 
that farmers need, with some resulting saving in the cost of protection. 
Generally speaking, this type of protection for farmers, except for their 
motor-vehicle liability, has been given very meager consideration either 
by the farmers themselves or by insurance interests. But the more impor- 
tant general farm organizations, such as the Farm Burea, the Grange, and 
the Farmers Union, are increasingly active in many States in providing 
their members with casualty insurance facilities of the cooperative or 
mutual type and in inducing members to use such facilities. About a dozen 
of these farmers' casualty mutuels, including a few that are not promoted 
or controlled by general farm organizations, have built up substantial 
memberships as well as financial assets, but this has occurred largely in 
the automobile departments of these companies rather than in any depart-— 
ment that provides either employers' or public liability insurance. 


Personal Insurance 2/ 


In the matter of risks pertaining more directly to the individual 
himself - notably premature death, disease, accident, or disability from 
any cause ~ farmers carry them with little or no insurance more generally 
than is true for the urban population. This is at least partly because of 
the isolation of the farmer coupled with his status as an independent 
operator. The former causes him, as an individual prospect, to be less 
frequently exposed to insurance salesmanship, and the latter makes it dif- 
ficult to apply to him the various forms of group policies that account 
for an increasing percentage of the personal insurance of the urban 
population. 


Based on scattered surveys of farmers' incomes and expenditures, 
often referred to as "cost-of-living studies" and on other available in- 
formation, it may be estimated that the farm population as a group carries 
an aggregate amount of life insurance which on a per capita basis would be 
less than a fifth of vy per capita life insurance for the United States 
population as a whole.3/ A large percentage of those living on farms have 
no life insurance of any kind; and those who have it, even among the heads 
of families, often carry little more than enough to cover the burial 
expenses at the death of the insured. ; 


The percentage of farm families having health and accident insurance, 
hospitalization insurance,or any form of insurance protection against p¢@r- 
sonal contingencies, other than death, is again decidedly small. Based on 
available data,10 percent would seem a liberal estimate for the proportion 
of heads of farm families that have any insurance of this character and 
for the entire farm population the percentage would naturally be much 
smaller. 


One further reason for the limited use of insurance protection by 
farmers, with special reference to life insurance, may be cited. Asa 
rule farmers have opportunity as well as need for frequent and substantial 
investments in their own business. Therefore they generally have less 
need than most urban people for forms of life insurance that involve sav- 
ing and endowments as distinguished from those that are more largely di- 
rected toward the protection of dependents in the event of the insured's 
premature death. 


2/ The grouping or classification of insurance coverages here used ~ prop- 
erty, liability, and personal insurance - seemed more useful for the pur- 
pose at hand than the more widely used classification of fire, casualty, 
and life insurance. In the latter classification "fire insurance" includes 
the so-called allied lines of windstorm,hail, explosion, and various other 
hazards affecting inanimate property; and "casualty" includes numerous 
types of coverages beside liability forms. Livestock insurance, for 
example, is considered a casualty form. 

3/ For an analysis of farm insurance data obtained in one of the most com- 
prehensive surveys of consumer incomes and expenditures, see Agricultural 
Finance Review for November 1940, pp. 22-33. 


Such personal insurance as farmers have is obtained mostly from so- 
called old-line insurance companies, organized either on the capital stock 
or the mutual plan, doing business chiefly in urban areas. But in this 
field, as in casualty insurance, scattered farmer-owned and controlled in- 
surance companies are active. Sore of these companies have been sponsored 
by State units of the general farm organizations. Others have been formed 
by groups whose primary business is cooperative marketing of farm products 
or cooperative purchasing of farm supplies. In some instances, only mem- 
bers of the sponsoring organization may obtain insurance,whereas in others 
the insurance facilities provided are open to the public in the State or 
area of operation. In States or localities in which insurance companies 
of this type are active, the percentage of farmers who have some kind of 
personal or casualty insurance has substantially increased. Explanations 
are the reduced cost at which insurance is generally offered and the ques 
tion of loyal support of the parent organization of which many of the 
farmers are already members. 


Comments and Conclusions 


Only against the more prevalent or threatening hazards affecting 
tangible property,other than livestock and crops, do a majority of farmers 
have the insurance protection that a reasonable prudence would suggest. 
Facilities for insuring such tangible property are in most instances tech- 
nically available. except in the case of growing crops which are generally 
insurable only against hail. But availability on stipulated terms means 
little if the rate or cost, for amy reason, is so high as to be practi- 
cally prohibitive. This is true of certain forms of insurance for tangible 
farm property and of some of the forms of casualty and personal insurance 
for farmers that capital stock companies and general mutuals offer on 
quoted terms. 


Commercial rates for fire insurance on farm property in some of the 
Southern States, for example, reach $5 or more per $100 of insurance per 
year for certain types of farm buildings. Protection against claim by an 
employee for injury may carry a minimum rate so high that the cost of this 
protection to the farmer who hires only a little seasonal help may exceed 
the wages he pays for the help. In such instances insurance may be tech- 
nically available but from a practical standpoint its purchase may repre- 
sent a form of extravagance in which the farmer cannot afford to indulge. 
In fact, if the typical farmer were to buy all the forms of insurance 
available to him at existing rates and in amounts sufficient to cover his 
risks, the premium outlay required would bankrupt him, rather than safe- 
guard his solvency. Only if insurance protection were available at a rate 
corresponding to the net loss-cost in providing protection for him and for 
others with similar loss-probability could the farmer wisely attempt to 
insure against his every risk. 


With insurance loss-costs weighted first in many instances to care 
for faulty underwriting and adverse selection, and secondly to care for 
operating expenses amounting in many forms of insurance to 50 percent or 
more of the premium charged, the farmer can wisely provide himself only 
with those forms that protect against risks involving serious threats to 


his economic safety and solvency. His numerous less serious risks that 
may involve relatively frequent but at the most moderate losses, and par- 
ticularly those that are subject in substantial measure to individual con- 
trol, he can normally carry himself with less threat to his economic wel- 
fare than would be involved in paying the required premium for insurance 
protection. 


On the other hand, those farm risks that involve the threat, even 
though relatively remote, of severely burdensome or unbearable losses are 
wisely insured against by farmers,although the cost may involve some load~ 
ing for adverse selection as well as a substantial loading for necessary 
operating expenses. If insurance against any such risks cannot be obtained 
through existing insurance facilities at a cost that bears a reasonabl:« 
relationship to the protection needed and sought, farmers should provide 
their own specialized insurance facilities through cooperative action, as 
a large percentage of them have already done in the case of some of their 
risks. 


In concluding this attempted summary of insurance and the farm-risk 
problem, it may be pointed out that two separate trends in insurance cov- 
erages for farm risks, as well as for urban risks, are in evidence. One 
is toward the inclusion, with insurance protection against heavy or bur- 
densome losses from a stipulated hazard, of all minor or trifling losses 
from the same hazard. Such inclusion adds needlessly and disproportion- 
ately to the cost of needed protection. In many instances the cost of loss 
adjustment alone equals or exceeds the indemnity recovered by the insured. 


The other current trend is toward an extension of the protection 
provided in a single policy to two or more related hazards against which 
insurance is really needed and that formerly were written separately, if 
at all. Examples are: Fire insurance for buildings that includes protec- 
tion against explosion, falling aircraft, and other hazards; employers’ 
liability insurance coupled with public liability under one policy; life 
insurance in combination with sundry other forms of personal insurance. 
This trend, which simplifies the buying of needed insurance and makes pos- 
sible a reduced loading of the premium for operating costs, merits commen- 
dation from all buyers of insurance. Especially is it to be appreciated 
by the farmers who have a generally limited income and an urgent need for 
insurance protection against a wide variety of potentially serious risks 
which are largely or entirely beyond their control. 


Only with efficiently and economically managed insurance facilities 
and with the coverages limited so far as practicable to the relatively few 
but burdensome losses that occur in spite of the insured's sincere efforts 
to improve his risks, can the forms of needed and available insurance pro- 
tection all be brought and kept within the reach of the typical farmer. To 
attain such a goal requires a broadminded public-interest viewpoint on the 
part of insurance management. It requires also a broad and farsighted 
attitude on the part of farmers toward insurance as a source of indemnity 
for potential major and unavoidable losses, rather than as a source of 
compensation for all losses from hazards insured against, including the 
relatively numerous minor losses often due primarily to carelessness and 
in any case insufficient in amount to justify the application of insurance 
principles and procedures. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AIDS: A SUGGESTED APPROACH TO AN 
APPRAISAL OF COSTS AND BENEFITS 


Donald C. Horton 1/ 


Federal credit aids for agriculture, like many other Federal activ-~ 
ities in relation to the farm economy, receive both warm praise and severe 
criticism. One important reason for these widely divergent views is to be 
found in the incompleteness of much of the basic information needed to 
evaluate the social costs and social benefits involved in such Government 
action. This paper attempts (1) to characterize very broadly the changing 
relations of the Federal Government to agriculture during the interwar 
period as indicated by the policies and programs adopted in relation to 
agricultural credit, and (2) to direct attention to the kinds of economic 
analysis needed as a foundation for any systematic evaluation of cvedit 
aids as instruments of agricultural policy. Although emphasis in this 
paper is largely on credit aids for agriculture, it is believed that the 
suggested approach will apply in part at least to the study of other 
Federal activities in behalf of agriculture. 


Increasing Complexity of Federal Credit Aids in Interwar Period 


Governmental aid to agriculture associated with financing of farm 
Fecha, and operation is not entirely a development of the last few 
decades.2/ But before the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan System 
in 1917, agricultural credit; problems were treated by the Federal Govern- 
ment mainly as aspects of the more general field of national monetary and 
credit policy. With the establishment of that system, and the interme- 
diate credit banks a little later, a new approach was made by the Federal 
Government to rural credit problems. General monetary and credit reforms 
of the interwar period continued to have some agricultural credit aspects, 
but Federal agricultural credit policy came more and more to be associated 
with federally sponsored credit institutions and Federal credit agencies 
operating largely separate from the private credit system. 


1/ Principal Agricultural Economist. 

2/ An abundance of land resources and limited capital for its exploitation 
provided a fertile field during most of our national history for many and 
diverse movements to obtain aid for farmers in the financing of farm own- 
ership and operation. Most of the early attempts to bring about monetary 
and credit reform derived support in greater or lesser degree from the 
desire of agriculture for bettsr financing arrangements. Our early exper- 
iments with land-secured note issues, the "free banking" movement before 
the Civil War, the "greenback" movement, the struggle over silver, and the 
long campaign for currency and banking reform culminating in the enactment 
of the Federal Reserve Act, all received support from demands for better 
rural credit facilities. 


In the period of overa quarter of a century following the enactment 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act, the relations of the Federal Government to 
farmers in connection with financing of farm ownership and operation have 
become progressively more complex. Emphasis in the early years of this 
period was chiefly on Federal sponsorship and promotion of long-run im- 
provements in agricultural credit facilities, typified by the Federal and 
joint stock land banks. But with the unstable economic condition after 
1920, particularly in the 1930's, and with increased recognition that 
agricultural problems are of major national significance, considerable 
emphasis came to be placed upon provision of emergency and other special- 
purpose credit facilities.3/ 


‘In the depression years of the 1930's, the operations of emergency 
agricultural credit agencies became also an integral part of a broad 
national monetary and credit program directed toward public objectives 
reaching far beyond the strictly agricultural aspects of the national 
recovery problem. Support given to the credit system as a whole through 
the extensive refinancing of farm mortgages and other farm debts by the 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation was widely recog- 
nised as a distinct public service. Moreover, it was widely recognized 
that other special-purpose credit programs, including those to make loans 
to farm families in a weak financial position, not only gave direct finan- 
cial assistance to individual borrowers but also, in the process, made 
available additional purchasing power which indirectly increased the 
demand for goods and services. Infact, a part of the justificationfor the 
special-purpose loans was found in the widespread public benefits expected 
from the increased flow of purchasing power. That these several agricul- 
tural loan programs operated apart from the commercial banking system did 
not prevent them from having significance forthe credit system as a whole. 


The changes in the relations of the Federal Government to agricul- 
tural credit in the 1920's and 1930's can be described only in part, how- 
ever, in terms of the greater emphasis given to the provision of emergency 
and special-purpose agricultural credit facilities. The picture is far 
from complete if another parallel development, which came to be of consid- 
erable importance in the 1930's, is overlooked. This further development 
can be described as Federal action in behalf of agriculture in which the 
process of financing farm ownership and operation provided an administra- 
tive channel through which Federal grants were made to particular groups. 
Both direct and indirect grants were made to agriculture and rural people 


3/ In the 1930's the strengthened Federal land banks and the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation provided both the loan funds and the administrative 
machinery to carry through a huge mortgage refinancing program. The break- 
down of the commercial banking system in many areas led to the establish- 
ment of emergency lending facilities to provide production loans. Emer- 
gency loans were provided for drought relief and other similar purposes. 
Loans also became one of the principal means used to promote rehabilita- 
tion of low-income farmers. And special-purpose loans were made to promote 
the tenant—purchase program and rural electrification. Because commodity 
loan programs have been primarily directed at price raising and price sta- 
bilisation, they are not considered as credit aids in this paper. 


Li - 


in connection with loan operations. Most explicit and direct was the reim- 
bursement of the Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion by the Treasury for interest-rate reductions granted borrowers on 
their Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans. Indirect grants 
are illustrated by loans from Federal agencies which involved prospects of 
such heavy losses and administrative expenses that substantial costs to 
the Treasury were to be expected. The assistance in the case of such 
loans often reached far beyond mere provision of emergency and special- 
purpose lending facilities on a business basis. The real substance of this 
assistance varied, but in many cases it consisted of provision of capital 
for farmer-borrowers at low interest rates and on other terms and condi- 
tions that resulted in assumption by the Federal Government of a substan~ 
tial part of the normal farm—business risks of the borrower... 


Thus the relations of the Federal Government to agricultural credit 
in the middle 1930's involved a number of interrelated and overlapping 
public objectives often present within the same credit program. The ear- 
lier objective of promoting long-run improvements in agricultural finance 
arrangements, largely of a business-efficiency nature, continued to be 
important in the 1930's. In addition, provision of emergency and speciail- 
purpose credit facilities that often involved bolstering the national 
credit system was a widely recognized public objective. Moreover, direct 
and indirect financial assistance for individual borrowers - assistance 
that was widely recognized as being partially in the nature of a Federal 
grant - was a further objective present in varying proportions in most of 
the Federal agricultural credit programs. 


The total costs to the Treasury of the combined activities of the 
Federal Government in relation to agricultural credit are sometimes re- 
garded as “agricultural credit subsidies." It is virtually impossible, of 
course, to define the “subsidy” aspects of these costs as something en- 
tirely distinct from other general costs of government, on the one hand, 
and from "business losses" of federally sponsored credit agencies, on the 
other hand, that were similaxy to those frequently suffered by private 
lenders. But if changes in total costs to the Treasury are taken as a 
rough measure of changes in the amount of so-called credit subsidy, it can 
be said that emphasis shifted during the interwar period from credit aids 
that had their origins almos’ entirely in provision of more favorable 
"business enterprise" services for farmers, as exemplified by the early 
operations of the land banks, to credit aids more largely of a "subsidy" 
origin made wes by direct or contingent financial contributions by 
the Treasury .0/ Substantial financial contributions by the Treasury in 


4/ Gmergency crop and feed leans, special trought-relief loans, and many of the rural 
rehabilitation loans were of this character. 


5/ It does not follow, of course: that assistance of this kind was beneficial to all 
of the borrowerxs in the sense that all of them were better off than if no assistance 
bad been given. Borrowers were given an opportunity to use capitel on favorable terms 
It is only in this narrower sense that all such loans represented assistance 

&; Any figure purporting to measure the aggregate cost to the Treasury of the combined 
agricultural credit aids of the 1930's must necessarily be an estimate. Determination 
of these costs is complicated both by the necessity to estimate loan losses and by the 
clese administrative association of credit-aid programs with other activities. A min 


imum estimate of these costs would plece the figure for the period 1930-39 around 
$566,000 930-39 


the 1930's represented an important source of credit aid, although it must 
be recognized that aid based on these financial contributions was merged 
with, and often was indistinguishable from, aid that stemmed from the 
activities of federally sponsored credit agencies in their capacity as 
business enterprisés. 


Appraisal Facilitated by Systematic Analysis of Costs and Benefits 


It is mostly because credit aids for agriculture in the interwar 
period represented a merging of federally sponsored enterprise services, 
both permanent and emergency, with direct and indirect Federal grants, and 
because these elements were combined in varying proportions in different 
periods and in different credit programs, that any attempt to appraise 
this complex field of agricultural aid involves special difficulties. 
Appraisal is further complicated by the over-all monetary effects of most 
of the credit-aid programs. Systematic analysis, therefore, becomes an 


important first step in any attempt to appraise such a complex field of 
Federal activity. 


Such an analysis shovld seek to provide an improved basis for a 
comparison of the social costs and social benefits resulting from the sev- 
eral kinds of credit-aid arrangements employed in the interwar period. The 
social costs, of course, may involve much more than the direct money cost 
to taxpayers. For sxample, they may include also certain direct and indi- 
rect economic effects of credit aids that place particular groups at a 
disadvantage .1/ Likewise, benefits are indirect as well as direct. The 
questions discussed below are intended to indicate the kinds of informa- 
tion needed to describe the costs and benefits of the agricultural credit 
aids of the interwar period 


1. To what extent have federally sponsored credit agencies con- 
ferred bensfits on borrowers as a result of their superior efficiency as 
business enterprises? Any business enterprise, whether public or private, 
can afford to give its customers more favorable prices or improved prod- 
ucts and services if it can reduce its costs. The presumption is that a 
federally sponsored credit agency will make available to borrowers any 
benefits made possible by its own business-enterprise efficiencies. Such 
benefits are little different from those arising from technological im- 
provements in the manufacture of automobiles when the manufacturer finds 
it in his own interest to pass on reduced costs to automobile buyers. 


A number of opportunities for the introduction of enterprise effi- 
ciencies into federally sponsored credit agency operations might be cited. 
Among these are (1) reduction of the cost of loan funds by the development 
of technical arrangements whereby borrowers’ obligations can become the 
security for credit instruments suited to the standards of the central 


1/ To recognize that costs of this kind are present does not involve mak- 
ing judgments regarding questions of equity that may arise. Description 


of the costs is a preliminary step to any evaluation of net effects of 
credit aids. 


money markets, (2) operetion of loan facilities on a wide enough geograph- 
ical basis to reap some of the business advantages growing out of pooling 
and diversification of risks, and (3) the development of loan appraisal 
techniques and other lending practices that reduce loan risks and thereby 
reduce the costs growing out of loan losses. All such potential enterprise 
efficiencies may be achieved in some degree, of course, also by private 
lenders. 


It is difficult, however, to distinguish reductions in credit costs 
that result from pure enterprise efficiencies from those reduced costs and 
improved services that are traceable to governmental action of one kind or 
another. For example, the mere sponsorship of a credit agency by the Fed- 
eral Government, coupled with assumption of responsibility for its super- 
vision, gives the credit agency's obligations an improved standing in the 
investment market. Moreover, the Federal Government may permit credit 
agencies under its sponsorship to operate over a broad geographical area, 
a possible advantage not available to all private lending institutions. 


Federally operated credit agencies can extend credit at times when 
other lenders are unable to do so, an advantage of peculiar importance in 
times of general credit stringency. But it may be questioned whether this 
is evidence of enterprise efficiency. Ability tc lend under such circum- 
stances is based on the strong credit position of the Federal Government 
which in turn rests on its power of taxation. 


Over against business advantages of Federal sponsorship or Federal 
operation, however , it is necessary to set any business disadvantages 
erising out of these relationships of a credit business to government, A 
federally sponsored credit ins‘itution may be expected, for example, to 
provide loan facilities in arcas in which the volume of acceptable loans 
is too small for efficient business operations. These and other obliga- 
tions arise out of the tendency for such institutions to take on some of 
the characteristics of governmental agencies furnishing services believed 
to be in the public interest despite the inability of particular recipients 
to bear the full cost of the service. 


Not to be overlooked, therefore, are the possibilities that partic- 
ular federally sponsored credit institutions may be relatively inefficient 
when regarded solely as business enterprises, particularly when they com-— 
vine business services with other governmental services. Regarded solely 
from this viewpoint, their costs of operation may be much higher than 
those of competing lenders. Nevertheless, regarded as quasi-public agen~ 
cies performing services in addition to those of a lending business, they 
might still be considered well worth their cost to taxpayers. The "effi- 
ciency" of these credit agencies as business enterprises is very hard to 
separate from their "efficiency" as administrative agencies of government. 
This factor alone is likely to lead to divergent appraisals of Federal 
credit aids for agriculture. 


2. To what extent have benefits to borrowers had their origin in 
finencial contributions by the Treasury? A credit agency can confer spe- 


cial benefits on borrowers only if it can develop superior enterprise 
efficiencies or if it is not under the obligation to cover all of the 


usual costs of lending out of its earnings. In the evaluation of any 
credit-aid arrangement, therefore, it is pertinent to inquire how much it 
costs the Treasury. 


Benefits to borrowers may be large despite low coststo the Treasury, 
as when substantial enterprise efficiencies are supplemented with small 
contributions from the Treasury. There is a presumption that this was true 
for the Federal land banks in the 1920's. On the other hand, such benefits 
can be very small despite large contributions by the Treasury. A credit 
agency may be so inefficient as a business enterprise that a large part of 
the Treasury contributions are needed to absorb excessive operating 


Since the substance of any benefits received by borrowers is likely 
to be the same regardiess of the circumstances giving rise to these bene- 
fits, it is necessary to consider the costs to the Treasury as one aspect 
of the entire operations of a credit agency. These costs may be the result 
of an avowed policy of subsidizing particular kinds of credit, or they may 
be the result of business losses not unlike those often suffered by pri- 
vate lenders. Some of the costs to the Treasury may be regarded also as 
arising out of pioneering efforts in the credit field that private lenders 
are unable or unwilling to undertake. Nevertheless, whether particular 
credit-aid arrangements are in the public interest depends partly on what 
they cost taxpayers as well as on the direct and indirect benefits that 
flow from then. 


3. What is the substantive nature of the benefits made available 
in connection with the financing of agriculture? Different credit-aid 
programs have extended different kinds of assistance, and the substantive 
nature of the assistance rendered by the same institutions has changed 
with time. Basic to any appraisal of this field of Federal activity, 
therefore, is a better understanding of the real substance of the contri- 
bution made to borrowers by the credit aids employed in the period under 
study. 


For example, do the benefits for borrowers consist primarily of 
reduced costs to farmers of conventional kinds of credit, or do they con- 
sist of availability of loans so hazardous for the lender that terms and 
conditions suitable to the risks and other lending costs would seem pro- 
hibitive to the borrower? The former kind of aid arrangement merely 
reduces the financing expensesof farming, whereas the latter often permits 
some farmers to use borrowed capital who otherwise would be largely 
excluded from borrowing. Extremes in this respect are illustrated on the 
one hand by Federal land bank loans of the 1920's and on the other by some 
of the emergency crop and feed loans made in the same period in areas in 
which farmers’ own capital was almost wiped out by natural disasters. The 
latter types of loans have frequently involved furnishing credit on terms 
that amounted to assumption by the Federal Governmentofa substantial 
part of the farm-enterprise risks normally carried by the borrower. 


Assistance takes the form also of liberalized collection policies 
on loans already made, adjustment of the terms and conditions of loans, 
and special managerial and technical assistance furnished to borrowers. 


Private lenders as well as borrowers may also receive substantial benefits 
when ‘they are able to shift loans to a Federal agency and thereby get 
their assets into more liquid form. In this respect the benefits are sim- 
ilar to those arising out of central banking operations. 


Analysis to determine the substantive nature of the benefits con- 
ferred on farmers and others is especially important when consideration is 
given to potential indirect effects of the credit aid. For example, credit 
assistance that takes the form of reduced financing expenses may have much 
the same indirect effects as the introduction of cost-reducing farm ma- 
chinery and other technological improvements. But assistance that takes 
the form of putting capital into the hands of farmers who otherwise would 
not be able to borrow involves direct allocation of capital within agri- 
culture. The latter kinds of assistance probably have more immediate 
effects on the structure of the agricultural economy than do those that 


operate only through general cost reduction on conventional types of agri- 
cultural credit. 


4, What economic groups are the principal recipients of the 
benefits? The first three questione raised above can be phrased briefly 
as follows: (1) To what extent does the credit aid have a business- 
efficiency origin? (2) To what extent does it have its origin in financial 
contribution by the Treasury? and (3) What is the specific nature of the 
benefits conferred on borrowers? A fourth basic question is: Who receives 
the benefits? Do the benefits go in the first instance mainly to farmers 
in a fairly good economic position, to those in a rélatively weak position, 
or indiscriminately regardless of economic position? Is the aid arrange- 
ment selective according to type of agriculture, risks involved in farming, 
or according to other special characteristics of farming enterprises? 


One of the questions frequently raised relates to the extent to 
which the tendency to associate credit aid with the loan operations of 
particular types of business credit institutions, on the one hand, and 
with emergency relief and rehabilitation activities, on the other hand, 
has excluded those borrowers who are too poor credit risks for the one 
kind of credit aid and too good credit risks for the other. It is appar- 
ent, for example, that aid made available through the Federal land banks, 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and the Production Credit System 
has gone to a quite different group from that associated with emergency 
crop and feed loans and FSA rehabilitation loans. The organizational 
structure and plan of operations of the land banks and the production 
credit associations help to determine the sectors of the agricultural 
credit field in which loans can be made. Also, the association of credit 
aid with emergency relief and rehabilitation activities gives a high 
degree of selectivity to the initial benefits. 


5. What are the prospects that benefits to borrowers become dif- 
fused through market and other processes? To appreciate the full signifi- 


cance of any Federal aid arrangement, it is necessary to look beyond the 
group receiving it in the first instance. Just as taxes are not always 
paid ultimately by those on whom they are levied, so also benefits that 
are conferred initially on particular groups may in time become rather 
widely diffused to others. 


lt .8 reasonable to expect that the extens to which the bensfits of 
credit aids will become diffused wili depend on several factors, including 
the social and economic characteristics of the initial recipients, the 
economic conditions prevailing at the time, the extent to which special 
credit treatment is made the occasion for special controls, and the pro- 
spective duration of the special credit-aid arrangemeni. 


No mors compete answere to questions related to the diffusion of 
benefits are to be expected than in many other fields in which economic 
processes are very compiesx,. Yet this aspect of credit aids appears to bs 
so crucial that a start should be made in the analysis of such prodlems. 
For example, if particular credit benefits tend to be capitalized for the 
most part into land vaives, and therefore paid for in advance by new buy 
ers of farms, their wet effect on agriculture may be quite different from 
that which appears on “he surface, Likewise, if cost-reducing aids are 
quickly reflected in lower prices for consumers, any special benefits for 
agriculture may be ‘ransitory 


6. What collateral economic burdens are imposed on othors both 


4 

within and cutsids of agriculture? Aid to particula.: g sups which improves 
their economic position may put others at a disadvantage. These collat 

eral burdens are a part of the social costs of credit aid. For example, 
aid to parvicular groups that g ves them an advantage in financing the 
buying of farms may put cthers at a disadvantage in buying farms. And 
credit assis°anc® to relatively inefficient farmers, even though justified 
as relief under the circumstances, may nevertheless influence the total 
supply of particular: farm products and, therefore. the incomes that othez 
farmers are able to odcain Direct competition of federally sponsored 
credit agencies with private lenders may narrow private lenders fieids of 
operation or fuxce them te g. mo.é advantageous loan terms to their bor 

rowers. An appialiss. of the severa, credit aids, therefore, needs to take 
into account i: of.y the benefits for some individuals but also the com 

petitive burdsns imposed on others. 


As with the question of the shifting of benefits, the burdens 
imposed as the result of credit aids are difficult to isolate among the 
many forces at work at any given time One reason lies in the tendency 
for most of the direct benefits to be confined in the first instance to 
relatively small sectors of the agricultural economy. whereas the collat 
eral burdens are likely to be distributed in infinitesima! amounts among 
avery large group.8 Yet the cumulative effect of these burdens may, over 
time, have significant effects on the relative positions of different 
groups in the national economy. 


7. What long run effects do the credit aids tend to have on the 
structure of the agricultural economy? A still broader view poses ques~ 


tions relating to the direction in which the several credit aids infiuence 
the social and economic structure of the rural economy. What effects do 


8/ The wide distribution of competitive burdens doubtless is one reason 
why this aspect of governmental aid is frequently left out of account in 
the appraisal of economic effects, 


the several kinds of aid have on the ownership and tenure pattern, on the 
size of farm enterprises, on the over-all efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction, and on the stability of farms as business enterprises? Nonagri- 
cultural groups also are interested in many of the effects on agriculture 
of this character; the efficiency and stability of one sector of the econ- 
omy affects the efficiency and stability of other sectors. 


An analysis of the effect of credit aids on the structure of agri- 
culture is especially important because benefits to particular groups and 
improvement of particular aspects of rural life may be obtained at the ex- 
pense of other unwanted longer-run effects on the structure and operations 
of the agricultural economy. Aid to needy groups or those engaged in risky 
types of agriculture which enables these groups to improve their situation 
may nevertheless involve hidden costs in the form of perpetuation of inef- 
ficient or inherently unstable agricultural enterprises. It is well recog- 
nized by students of taxation that particular taxes have less disruptive 
effects on the economy than others. It seems probable also that particular 
aid arrangements have less detrimental collateral effects than others. 
Analysis of the secondary effects of credit aids may even suggest that 
some phase of the economic process other than agricultural finance is a 
better point at which to introduce Federal aid. 


8. How well are the several credit aids adapted to serve as bases 
for public control needed to implement general agricultural policies? The 
several credit~-aid arrangements need to be considered not only as means 
for the granting of aid but also as possible channels through which still 
other objectives sometimes involving a degree of Federal control may be 
achieved. Aid extended by a credit agency inevitably carries with it po- 
tentialities for economic control over those receiving the aid. A degree 
of control is implicit in a loan contract. The Federal Government as a 
strategic lender on favorable terms can exercise economic control just as 
can a private lender occupying a strategic economic position in the financ- 
ing field. Indeed, it is the control counterparts of most governmental 
aids which are frequently the subject of adverse criticism. But if need 
for Federal control in the public interest is recognized, credit aids 
should be considered along with other relations of government to agricul- 
ture as possible bases for the exercise of that control. 


Important in the consideration of credit aids from such a viewpoint 
is the question whether the group receiving special credit treatment is 
the same group whose actions are most likely to need control in their own 
or the public interest. For example, assuming the desirability of a na- 
tional program of soil conservation, can aids associated with credit »e 
made to influence the particular groups whose soil-management practices 
most need to be improved? To determine whether particular credit-aid pro- 
grams can also serve as one of several bases for public control requires 
an analysis of the economic relations between government and rural people 
resulting from the credit aid. To what extent such control is in the pub- 
lic interest, of course, raises still other issues relating to national 
agricultural policy as a whole. 


Particular Credit Aids in Relation to Agricultural Policy as a Whole 


The approach to the study of credit aids suggested above is analo- 
gous in some respects to that frequently followed in the appraisal of par- 
ticular taxes. In fact, many of the appraisal problems are analogous to 
those that arise in the field of taxation. Governmental aids in some re- 
spects are taxes in reverse. The nature of benefits, their distribution, 
tendencies for shifting of benefits and imposition of collateral economic 
burdens, effects on the structure of the economy, and implication from the 
viewpoint of public control of economic activity, all are aspects of aids 
that find counterparts in the study of taxation. 


In still other very important respects the student of credit aids 
can well take a leaf from the notebook of tax analysis. sefore any final 
evaluation of a particular tax can be made, it is necessary to relate it 
to the tax system as a whole. Similarly, particular credit aids need to 
be considered both in relation to the whole family of agricultural aids 
and in relation to still other aspects of agricultural and national credit 
policy. Other fields of agricultural aid have included research and edu- 
cational activities, assistance in carrying out soil-conservation prac- 
tices and land-development programs, financial sponsorship of special in- 
surance arrangements for particular crops, direct grants associated with 
adjustment of production, direct and indirect grants associated with rais- 
ing and stabilizing prices of farm products, and various special services 
and direct grants associated with relief and rehabilitation of low-income 
farmers. 


It should be emphasized, therefore, that even after information is 
marshalled to give as complete answers as possible to questions such as 
those raised above, many other still broader questions and issues would 
need to be considered in any final appraisal of credit aids. It is one 
thing to describe separately the social costs and social benefits of par- 
ticular kinds of government action. It is quite another problem to ap- 
praise the social costs and the social benefits in terms of broad public- 
policy criteria. To a very considerable extent final decisions on such 
questions must be made through established political institutions, al- 
though economic analysis can contribute measurably to a better understand- 
ing of the considerations entering into the decisions. 


XUM 


SMALL-POLICY LIFE INSURANCE FOR FARMERS 


Ralph Botts 1/ 


Small-policy life insurance, of which so-called industrial insurance 
is the best-known type, was first developed among urban wage earners, and 
the bulk of this insurance is still carried by this class of insurance 
buyers. In recent years, however, life insurance in small amounts has had 
a noteworthy development among farmers as well as urban dwellers, particu- 
larly in some of the Southern States. This development in rural areas 
merits special attention because farmers as a group have hitherto carried 
relatively little life insurance of any kind in comparison with the urban 
population. 


The primary objective of all forms of life insurance in small 
amounts is to provide a fund that will meet the expenses incidental to the 
death of those who are insured. Under present customs regarding funerals, 
voluntary neighborhood assistance at such times has seemed increasingly 


inadequate, and the mere possibility of a pauper's burial is generally 
looked upon with abhorrence. 


Assessment-Life, Mutual-Aid, Beneficial and Burial 
Associations Paying Benefits in Cash 


Past experience of life insurance associations of the assessment 
type, which at one time were relatively numerous, has been unfortunate. 
In many States such associations are no longer permitted to organize. The 
principal difference between insurance offered by these associations and 
that offered by old-line or legal-reserve companies, which also write 
industrial insurance, is in the matter of reserves. 


When writing “whole life" insurance, the legal-reserve company 
charges each member of each individual age group a level premium that is 
based on age at entry, and is calculated to be sufficient, with interest, 
to pay all future claims arising within the group. Mortality increases 
each year (after age 10) so that the calculated level premium is more than 
enough to pay death claims in the early years. The surplus, called a legal 
reserve, is set aside to be augmented with interest and used in the later 


years when the level premium is no longer sufficient to pay current death 
claims. 


1/ Senior Agricultural Economist. 


The assessment-type associations, on the other hand, rely on their 
power of increasing their assessments either in amount or in number, in 
place of reserves. Bringing new members into the association often does 
not prevent a pronounced increase in the average age of the membership. 
The resulting mortality rate, with the mounting assessments required to 
meet death claims, have caused the dissolution of many such associations. 
Others have been merged into stronger organizations, or their rates have 
been placed on a sounder basis. 


Insurance Organizations in the South Paying Benefits in 
Funeral Goods and Services 


The recent development, which has attained particular importance in 
the South, involves a form of small-policy life insurance which offers, 
through what are known as burial associations or companies, insurance cer- 
tificates payable in funeral goods and services. In most instances these 
associations have been organized by undertakers as a means of protecting 
themselves from loss from uncollectible accounts or as a means whereby 
they might increase their proportions of the available funeral business. 
In spite of opposition from various sources, the number of burial insurance 
organizations and their memberships have increased rapidly s ince about 
1936. There has been an apparently natural favorable response by the pub- 
lic. Moreover, when one undertaker forms an association all the other 
undertakers in the vicinity find it necessary to do likewise and to sell 
the insurance aggressively in order to get their share of funeral busi- 
ness. At first the membership consisted primarily of poor people but more 
recently many people in more favorable circumstances have accepted the in- 
surance, and farm people in particular appear to want it. 


The membership in these associations in Arkansas, on June 30, 1943, 
= waled 84 percent of the entire population ae given for the State in the 
1940 Census. Corresponding percentages for other States as of December 31, 
i942 were: Mississippi, 65 percent; Alabama, 67 percent; North Carolina 
and Tennessee, 39 percent each; and Texas, 13 percent. Membership figures 
for Oklahoma are not available-at present. A large proportion of the mem- 
bers of these organizations afte farmers. Officials of practically every 
one of 26 associations that were. asked for information on this point, es- 
timated that farmers constituted more than one-half their total membership. 
The most common estimate was that anywhere between 65 and 85 percent of 
the assessment notices were aera to - F. D. addresses. 

These insurance organizations. are -regulated to some extent and are 
examined by some public authortty ‘in all States except Tennessee. Most of 
the undertakers in Arkansas, Louisiana,’ Migsissippi, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas and (probably) Oklahoma have their own associations, and 
undertakers in Alabama either have. theiy own associationsor have contracts 
with "service insurarice" companies to perform the funeral services con- 
nected with the settlement‘of’ their claims. These service insurance com 
panies are legally independent of funeral establishments. Data with re- 
spect to the operations. of these. burial organizations ~ which pay benefits 
in funeral goods arid’ services ~are given, by States, in table 1. 
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In Georgia, where the operation of such organizations is prevented 
by a requirement that insurance benefits must be paid in cash, 150 under- 
takers have organized and now own the stock of an industrial, legal-reserve 
life insurance company. Their organization acts as its agents in selling 
industrial insurance in $125 denominations. Upon a death, the face amount 
of the policy is paid to the beneficiary in cash, but probably most bene- 
ficiaries use the services of the undertaker who sold the insurance and 
collected the periodic premiums. 


Related Developments in Other Parts of the Country 


Before taking up in somewhat further detail the operations of these 
organizations in the South, which pay benefits in the form of funeral goods 
and services, a brief summary of kindred developments in other parts of 
the country seems appropriate. Prominent among these developments are: 
(1) Group life insurance in small amounts offered as patronage dividends 
by cooperative purchasing organizations, (2) cooperative burial associa- 
tions, as subsidiary co-ops of parent purchasing and consumer cooperatives, 
and (3) an agreement made by a farm organization with certain undertakers 
whereby special funeral prices are obtained for members. 


Patronage Group Life Insurance 


Two. insurance companies that are cooperatively owned, one operating 
in Minnesota and the other in Wisconsin, specialize in oup life insur- 
ance for members of cooperative organizations. At least 41 farmers’ pur- 
chasing cooperative associations in these two States now have arrangements 
whereby patronage group life insurance is provided for members 2/ Another 
life insurance company, sponsored by a farm organization, has made similar 
insurance available to ee in Indiana which are affiliated 
with this farm organization. 


Under such an arrangement between the cooperative association and 
the insurance company, members of a cooperative are given automatic life 
insurance based on the amount of their purchases through the cooperative 
during the previous year. No physical examination is required and members 
at any age are insured. As mortality rates increase with age, the amount 
of life insurance obtained on the basis of a given volume of business with 
the cooperative varies with the age of the member. 


2/ For additional information see: The Cooperative Builder (Superior, Ms), 
Sept. 24, 1938; Monthly Labor Review, Bur. of Labor Statistics, Wash., D.C. 
Jan. 1939; Midland Cooperator, May 14, 1941, p. 1; and the Cooperative Con- 
sumer (North Kansas City, Mo.), March 31, ight. 

3/ FCA News for Farmer Cooperatives, July 1944, p. 4. 
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Cooperative Funeral Associations 


Some 54 associations called cooperative funeral associations were 
in operation on January 1, 1943. They were located as follows: Arizona, 
1; Illinois, 3; Iowa, 12; Minnesota, 22; North Dakota, 3; Oklahoma,l; 
South Dakota, 6; and Wisconsin, 6. These associations do not collect pre- 
miums periodically from which to pay for the funerals of members. They 
merely provide their members with the opportunity to buy the funeral ser- 
vices from the association at a reduced price. The associations of this 
type in Arizona and Oklahoma and & of those in Minnesota buy their caskets . 
cooperatively and employ local undertakers to conduct funerals. The re« 
maining associations maintain funeral homes and sell a complete funeral 
service to members. 


Most of these associations are located in small towns and villages. 
Of those more recently organized associations each operates in a whole 
county or more, whereas the earlier associations limited their membership 
to a radius of 20 to 35 miles around the town where the association's 
funeral home was located. To become eligible to buy the services of one 
of these funeral associations, an individual belonging to the parent 
cooperative must join the funeral association and pay a membership fee. 
This fee is usually $5 or $10. In most cases the membership certificate 
entitles the family to buy, at the special rates of the association, fu- 
neral service for any member of the family. The majority of the associa- 
tions set the price of funerals as low as reasonably possible, and the 
average cost in 1939 was $166. 


Collective Bargaining for Funerals 


A farm organization in Washington State has made an agreement with 
the State funeral directors' association whereby private undertakers who 
ratify the agreement provide complete funeral services to members of the 
farm organization at reduced prices. Any member of the farm organization 
may take advantage of the agreement, which specifies the kind of service 
and type of casket to be used in any of four different-priced funerals 
from which a selection may be made. Approximately three-fourths of the 
undertakers in the State have ratified the agreement. 


At least 6 local mutual-aid associations in the State, operated on 
an assessment basis, are sponsored by the same farm organization. They 
enable members to provide the meansto meet the cost of their own funerals. 
When a member dies his family receives the total amount of the previous 
assessment, minus a few cents per member for administrative expenses. One 
of these local mutual-aid associations, as an example, has a membership of 
240. Average costs were $3 per member in 1943 and benefits averaged $215. 


4/ Additional information on cooperative burial associations may be ob- 
tained from the Cooperative League, 167 W. 12th St., New York City. Pub- 
lished information includes: Directory of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the 
United States, published by the Bur. of Labor Statistics as Bull. No. 750; 
Monthly Labor Review, also published by the Bur. of Labor Statistics, Oct. 
1931, March 1938, and Nov. 1940; and an article in the American Federa- 
tionist for May 1940. ». 506 
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Operating Methods and Problems of Insurance Organizations 
Paying Benefits in Funeral Goods and Services 


Burial Associations and Companies Operated by Undertakers 


Two types of burial organizations are operated by undertakers - 
(1) assessment associations and (2) stipulated-premiun companies. The 
assessment associations may increase eit her the amount or the number of 
their assessments for a given year and thus, in effect, increase the rates 
on outstanding certificates if it is found that assessment income is in- 
sufficient to pay claims. On the other hand, the stipulated-premium com- 
panies charge a fixed premium with respect to an interval of time, and 
this premium may not be increased on existing policies. 


The stipulated—premium companies collect their premiums monthly, 
whereas the assessment associations usually make their assessment calls 
four, six,or eight times a year. An individual association usually levies 
the same number of assessments each year. If a member pays several assess- 
ments in advance, his receipt is for specific assessments (by number) and 
not for a period of time. Thus the right of making extra levies is always 
retained. 


Though often housed in the same building with an undertaking estab- 
lishment, the insurance association or company is technically separate 
from the funeral business. Usually no sign is displayed at the funeral 
home referring to the burial organization, for it is commonly known among 
local people that the insurance business exists in connection with the 
funeral establishment. 


A few of the assessment associations have a white and a colored 
division. This is true in lesser degree of the stipulated-premium compa- 
nies. A colored undertaker usually has his own association and serves his 
own race. When a stipulated-premium company has both white and colored 
divisions, it usually charges colored people higher rates or reduces their 
benefits since the death rates among the colored people are deemed to be 
somewhat higher than the death rates of white persons. This appears to be 
substantiated by experience in industrial insurance. 


Membership.- No medical examination is requiredto obtain insurance, 
but questions in regard to the age and condition of health of applicants 
appear on the application for membership. Twenty-five cents is the most 
common membership fee charged, and such fees usually go to the agent. 
Women are insured on the same basis as men. Only a few of the larger asso- 
ciations and companies have investigators to check on the applications 
turned in by agents, which in many instances are incompletely filled out. 


Many associations, particularly those which organized late, at first 
accepted members up to advanced ages, but they have since reduced the 
acceptable maximum age. Those which still accept relatively old members 
often require that each such new member bring a specified minimum number 
of younger members of the family into the association. An association in 
Tennessee, which at first accepted applicants up to age 80 but which has 
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since reduced the maximum acceptable age to 59, paid 300 death claims dur- 
ing the 5-year period 1939-43. More than two-thirds of these claims were 
on insureds aged 60 or over, who would not now be eligible. 


In placing emphasis upon quantity of membership rather than quality, 
an undertaker may perhaps reason that, regardless of the physical condition 
or age of an applicant, if he gets him "tied to his association," when 
death occurs he can 361] the beneficiary a higher-priced funeral than the 
certificate provides. Shermore, an unethical undertaker can raise his 
prices so that members get very little for their payments. In practice, 
however, competition among undertakers and general knowledge of the type 
of funeral furnished by an association tend to prevent unfair practices. 


These assessment burial associations have had relatively low rates 
of lapses among members. This is explained perhaps by the relatively low 
assessment cost, particularly for the older ages, and by the confidence of 
the membership in the associations. As a result, the average age of the 
bulk of the membership in an association tends to increase although new 
members are being brought in continually. Farmers appear to be particu- 
larly inclined to retain their membership and to avoid a lapse. The 
advancing average age of the membership is likely to become pronounced as 
en association which has expanded rapidly gets older and the number of 
available prospects for membership in the vicinity declines. 


The average age of the membershipof three associations in Tennessee 
on a recent date was 35, 38, and 39 years. The average age of the members 
of another assessment association in Arkansas was 32 years. On the other 
hand, the average age of members of a stipulated-premium company in Mis- 
sissippi, which issued family policies as well as individual policies, was 
only 27 years. Under this family policy all the members of a family under 
60 years of age are insured at a cost of $1 a month for the family. Other 
companies with family policies have prescribed limits of 6 or 7 persons 
per family for the $1 family rate. Bringing in younger members of families 
along with the older ones, under family policies, obviously helps to hold 
down the average age of the membership as a whole, but it involves substan- 
tial inequities in cost as between small and large families. 


Payment of claims.~ Each insurance organization offers its own 
“association funeral," which generally includes a standard casket, embalm- 
ing, hearse service within 50 or 75 miles, grave clothes or cloak, and in 
fact everything except the grave plot, opening and closing the grave, and 
payment of the minister. Ordinarily another undertaker cannot be substi- 
tuted for the funeral director who operates the insurance organization. 


The cost of a funeral is based upon the price of the casket, the 
"services" being the same for all of the offered funerals. Because of 
legal or regulatory limitations on the amount for which a certificate may 
be issued - $100 in North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, $150 in Mis-~ 
sissippi and Texas, and $300 in Arkansas and Louisiana —- the “association 
funeral" is usually the cheapest, or one of the cheapest, offered by the 
sponsoring undertaker. There is therefore a strong temptation to try to 
sell a higher-priced funeral to the beneficiary than the insurance 


certificate has provided.5/ The beneficiary must either accept the "asso- 
ciation funeral" or buy a better one from the same undertaker. There is, 
however, keen competition among associations and companies to obtain men- 
bers, and cheap insurance and better funerals are the inducements offered. 


Cost and benefits.- Most of the burial associations in Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas are of the assessment, 
rather than the fixed-premium, type. Notice of assessment is sent by mail 
and payments are often made in person. Collectors are not ordinarily used. 
Such associations are characterized by only a “ey age classes, one of 
which may cover an age range of 35 or 40 years.2/ Typical age classes, 
benefits, and rates are shown in table 2 for associations in Arkansas and 
North Carolina. 


Table 2.- Age classes, benefits and rates used by many a 
associations in Arkansas and North Carolina 


: Annual Annual premium 
>; Benefit — premium : per $100 
: Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars 
Arkansas: H $ 

3 months-6 years : Lo : 10 : 4o : 1.00 

7-12 years : 60 : 215 : .60 : 1.00 
13-60 years : 108,.150, : 

: 200, or 300: 3/ : 3/ : 1.00 
61-70 years : do. : 3/ : 3/ : 2.00 
North Carolina: : : : : 

1-9 years 50 : : : 
30-49 years : 100 : 20 : 1.60 : 1.60 
50-64 years : 100 : .30 : 2.40 : 2.40 


1] all associations in North Carolina are required to use the age classes, 
benefits, and rates shown for that State. 

2/ Assessments per year: 4 in Arkansas and 8 in North Carolina. 

3/ Depends on benefit selected. 


Benefits for association members in Arkansas between the ages of 3 
months and 6 years are $40, and the assessment rate is 10 cents per call. 
Members entering between the ages of 7 and 12, or younger members who 
attain age 7, have a $60 benefit until they reach age 13 and usually pay 


5/ For example, an association in Tennessee paid 116 benefits during a re- 
cent 2-year period, yet the undertaker's records showed that in only 39 of 
the 116 cases was a "straight" or "association" funeral supplied. 

6/ For example, this class may include age groups about as follows: 15-64, 
10-59, 13-50, 15-54, 21-60, etc. 
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at the rate of 15 cents per assessment. Applicants entering at ages be- 
tween 13 and 60 years, or members of the "7-12" age group who later attain 
13 years, may obtain a $100, $150, $200, or a $300 benefit and are usually 
assessed at the rate of 25 cents per quarterly assessment for each $100 of 
insurance. Once entered in an adult group a member carries the same bene- 
fit and rate through life. 


The only change to a higher rate or benefit group in the case of 
the North Carolina associations is at age 10. All who enter at 10 or above 
pay the same rates and have the same benefits as at entry. 


Stipulated-premium companies usually have more age and rate classee 
than the assessment associations; hence the cost to the policyholder more 
nearly follows the mortuary cost to the insurer than is the case with the 
associations. Most of the burial insurance companies in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and the service insurance companies in Alabama, are of the 
stipulated—premium type. 


Flat rates for wide age ranges, or even a rate which is the same 
for all ages, might be justified if all members of t he se associations 
entered at young ages, with the prospect that each will take his turn in 
helping to carry the assessment load for older persons. But this does not 
occur in practice. Under the prevailing plans in use members between the 
ages of about 3 and 50 are bearing a considerable part of the current cost 
of insuring younger and older members, and in so doing fail to accumulate 
any reserves to be drawn upon in later years. In some respects this is 
similar to group insurance, but it has few of the automatic safeguards 
against selectivity and an gsdvancing average age of membership which are 
present in group insurance. 


As the burial association or the company operated by an undertaker 
usually does not have to pay any rent or officers’ salaries it can be con- 
ducted at low operating cost. Burial associations in Arkansas are pre- 
vented by State regulations from spending more than 20 percent of assess~ 
ment income for operating expenses. During the last half of 1942 they 
spent an average of l2 percent. Associations in Oklahoma and North Caro- 
lina cannot, by law, use more than 25 percent of assessment income for 
expenses, and this 25 percent must include the tax imposed in connection 


1/ Under group insurance the total initial premium payable to the insur 
ance company is calculated by adding together the individual premiums 
arrived at by mltiplying (1) the amount of insurance on each employee, by 
(2) the premium rate at his attained age. From the total initial premium 
for all ages there is determined an average premium rate per certificate 
of given amount. Later premiums are computed by multiplying this average 
premium by the number of units of insurance in force on the insured sm- 
ployees regardless of age. If the group rates vary by age ranges, the 
calculations are based only on the employees within these ranges instead 
of on all employees. As the initial calculations are based on l-year term 
insurance rates for the attained ages, there are no calculated reserves, 
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with the maintenance the regulatcry aathority, which for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942, was 2 cents per aezociation memtex.2/ Although there 
is no regulatory limitation on the operating expenses of the Tennessee 
associations, their expenses averaged only 11.7 percent of assessment in- 
come in 1942 On the other hand, the burial asscciations in Texas are 
permitted to use, and do use, approximately 40 percent of their assessment 
‘ncome® as expenses. The service insurance companies in Alatama aad the 
stipulated—premium burial companies operated by undertakers in Louisiana 
us@® approximately 50 percent of their premium collections fcr cperating 
expenses. 


*"Service Insurance" 


There is another type of furera} insurance company which is not 
operated by undertakere, but which prevides a funcral service for the da- 
sured by contracting with undertakers for the performance of such services, 
In some instances such companies formerly manufactured their own caskets 
and seld oF consigned them to the contracting undertekers for use in the 
funerals of their insured. This practice has been discontinued for various 
reasons. In Alabaue. such companies have been required to establish re- 
serves on policies issued since 1935. This legel reserve isnot based upon 
the amount of tenefit steited in the certificate, put on what is evidently 
considered the average wholesale cost of the funeral, or ko percent cf the 
insurance, For example, the reserve on a $250 certificate is computed on 
the basie of $100. 


Concluding Comments 


The following comments pertain principally to burial- insurance 
organizations which are operated ty undertakers. They apply less to com 
panies which pay benefits in funerel gocdse and services but which are not 
operated by undertakers, since such companies are limited chiefly to 
Slebama where they are required to maintain legal reserves on outstanding 
policies. 


Although the buriel- insurance orgenizations that are opsrated by 
undertakere were started mainly for business reasons and not from altru- 
tetic motives, they, ag well as the so-called service companies, have pro- 
vided a meana whereby people ney prepay their own burigl expenees. Ewvi- 
Gently the nuwber of paupe> Yurials has been reduced.</ Thess organiza- 
tions, as a ruie, are operated at low overhead coset and uicer highly 


8] It was expected that thia tax wovld be reduced in North Carolina te 
i 3/4 cents per agecciation member Zor the succeeding year. 

g/ According to reports obtained by the Burial Insurance Commissicner , 
Raleigh, N. 0., from 96 of the 100 county auditors (or treasurers), there 
were 51 percent as pauper burials in North Carolina ix as 
in 1930, despite the increase in population. In North Caroline a number 
of county homes pay the premiums for burial insurance on inmates who can 
qualify. In Louisiana, a colored undertaker said that wany waite planters 
in the vicinity paid him premiume on their colored help, though in tris 
case it was principally to have access to the free amtulance service which 
is peculiar to the burial policies issued in that State. 


competitive conditions. The increase in membership suggests that many 
people believe that through burial insurance they can buy a better and 
more satisfactory funeral than can be had at the same price in the open 
narket . 


The burial-insurance organization managed by an under taker is a 
purchaser of funerals for its members, while the undertaker in his primary 
capacity is also the seller. When the immediate interests of the two busi- 
nesses conflict, the insuvance organization is likely to be disadvantaged 
in some instances by the undertaker. 


If the insurance organizations are to be enccessful and continue to 
serve both the public and the undertaker, they most of course be operated 
on sound insurance principles. This may require more public control over 
their operations with respect to ‘the acceptability of risks, the rates, 
and other phases of the business. 


It might be expected that, when insurance is sold without medical 
examination - only a statement of health is required - and when agents’ 
compensation consists of membership fees, the selection of risks would be 
against an association. Paying salaries instead of commissions to agents 
might be advisable wherever possible. Furthermore, a requirement that the 
insurance shall not go into effect for 50 days after date of application 
(except for accidental death) would ssem well justified. This requirement 
and another - that each association must ‘Sransmit to the governing author- 
ity copies of all applications for .nsurance and death certificates - are 
in effect in North Carolina. 


The present rating schedule. of these associations may be questioned 
from two viewpoints: (1) Their a*squacy to meet probable future claims and 
(2) their equity as between “he insured at different ages. 


From the standpoint of adequacy it appears that total future premium 
or assessment income, as produced by the present rates and frequency of 
assessment, will not be sufficient in many instances to meet future death 
claims. This appears to be true in general even of the rates for members 
admitted at the younger ages. Under present practice, when a member enters 
one of the adult groups his assessment rate or benefit is not expected to 
change thereafter. This use of a level premium or assessment rate, without 
the establishment of appropriate reserves and without due regard for in- 
creased mortality in a group whose average age is certain to advance at 
least for several years following organization, may be the source of much 
future difficulty. It is true that an association may increase the number 
or amount of its assessments to meet increased mortality costs, but expe- 
rience has shown that such a course was disastrous to many assessment life 
associations of the cash-benefit type in earlier days. The levying of 
extra assessments tends to cause younger members to drop their insurance 
and to keep other younger persons from joining, so insurance costs mount 
still higher for the remaining and generally older members. 


The effective remedy for a threatened inadequacy of income to meet 
obligations assumed, as well as for removing inequities as between members 
at different ages, would be to adopt a level premium for each age atentry, 
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so calculated that the premium income together with the interest earned on 
the reserves accumulated would be sufficient to meet all future claims to 
be expected in accordance with a relaible mortality table. Legal-reserve 
life insurance companies have long used such a plan when writing insurance 
on the basis of an individual policy. 


If for operating reasons the retention of rates by age groups is 
deemed desirable, a modification of the suggested plan would be to adopt 
a rate for an age group or bracket that is calculated to be enough to pay 
all claims arising within the group. Although in this case the group rate 
would not make the insureds at each individual age self-sufficient, the 
group as a whole would be self-sufficient. Obviously, as the age range 
for a class is narrowed the insurance under the latter plan approaches 
that under the first plan, and there will tend to be reserves for the 
group as a whole in the early years. The objective of adequacy would be 
attained under the latter procedure. Furthermore, if the age range to 
which each rate applied were not more than, say, 10 years for adults at 
the younger ages and 5 years for ages beyond 50, there would be only slight 
inequities between the insureds within an age bracket. 


Farm Transfers.- One indicator of the financial condition of agriculture 
is the number of farms that change hands by tax sale, foreclosure, or other 
forced sale. Only 4.9 farms out of every 1,000 farms in the United States 
were transferred by these means during the year ended March 15, 1944. This 
represents less than 7 percent of all farm transfers for that year, and is 
the smallest number of farms changing ownership in this manner since be- 
fore 1920. In the year ended March 15, 1933, 54.1 farms out of every 
1,000 farms changed hands by forced sale of one kind or another. This was 
58 percent of all farms transferred that year. In contrast to the current 
small volume of forced sales, the number of farms sold voluntarily during 
the year ended March 15, 1944 reached an all-time high of 53.1 farms out 
of every 1,000. 


FEDERAL FISCAL MEASURES AND AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY 


Tyler F. Haygood i/ 


War has accentuated the great change that beganto take place in the 
public attitude toward fiscal policies of the Federal Government during 
the early depression years of the 1930's. Traditionally American writers 
on public finance had regarded taxes as necessary, and certain as death; 
but, following the lead of Adam Smith, they had limited their discussions 
almost entirely to questions of equity and incidence of taxes. Public ex- 
penditures frequently were classified and then dismissed with the thought 
or implication that their only purpose should be to protect life and prop- 
erty. Borrowing, especially by the Federal Government, meanwhile was 
widely held to be tolerable when great disasters such as wars or floods 
occurred, but all loans were to be repaid very soon after the emergency 
ended, no thought being given to their undesirable consequences. The broad 
economic effects of programs of public expenditures, taxation, and borrow- 
ing and effects of courses of action involving the use of these to achieve 
at the same time fiscal and other public purposes were seldom considered. 


Influence of Depression and War Upon Fiscal Policies 


This situation began to change with the expansion of Federal activ- 
ities in the 1930's when expenditures of the National Government rose from 
3,364 million dollars in 1933 to 8,666 million in 1936, while during the 
same 3-year period receipts increased from only 2,080 million dollars to 
4,116 million, thus leaving a sizable yearly deficit to be covered through 
loans. The use of Federal borrowing power to meet public expenses incurred 
during this type of "emergency" was something new, and evoked wide discus- 
sion. Public expenditures during the 1930's appeared large; nevertheless 
Federal fiscal operations required by the war became much greater (table 1) 
and their very magnitude indicates in part why the change in public atti- 
tude toward fiscal policy has been more pronounced since 1940. 


Recently the radio, addresses, newspapers and popular magazines, 
technical journals and entire volumes have become the media for discussing 
fiscal policy in one or more of its aspects. Public receipts, expenditures, 
and borrowing are considered not only separately in quantitative terms, but 
together as they affect economic activity. Recognizing that taxes and ex- 
penditures do have important economic and social implications, some persons 
focus attention upon the possibility of making them as beneficial or at 
least as harmless as possible. 


1/ Senior Agricultural Economist. 


Table 1.- Federal receipts, expenditures and debt, 1940-44 


Ordinary 


Fiscal year Ordinary receipts Gross debt 
Million dollars : Million dollars : Million dollars 
5.387 8,998 42,968 
1941 : 7,607 : 12,710 : 48,961 
1942 : 12,799 : 32,397 : 72,422 
194 : 22 ,282 : 78,179 : 136,696 
1 44 149 93,744 201 ,003 


Data from U. S. Treasury reports. 


There is, of course, a difference of opinion as to how far the Gov- 
ernment should goin the use of fiscal operations in accomplishing economic 
and social objectives (as discussed at a later point), although frequent 
use has been made of taxation for nonfiscal purposes in this country. The 
protection of certain industries through tariffs is a familiar example. 
The taxation of narcotics is a supplement to the police power rather than 
a revenue measure, and a direct control over such different items as fire- 
arms, and oleomargarine is accomplished through taxation. The attempted 
taxation of articles produced with child labor affords a further illustra- 
tion of the nonfiscal objectives in the Federal tax field. Today, in some 
quarters, Federal fiscal policy is accepted as one instrument of control 
over broad areas of economic and social life, while in others the tradi- 
tional function of providing adequate funds for the support of governmen- 
tal services is regarded as the sole function of fiscal policy.© 


What, then, is the significance of Federal fiscal policy to agricul- 
ture today? How does it affect the development of farming as an industry? 
Of what importance is our national financial policy to the farmer as an 
individual? How does it touch upon his everyday life? How does it add to 
his general welfare or subtract from it? In other words, what isthe im- 
pact of Federal fiscal policy upon agricultural prosperity? This paper is 
an attempt to discuss some of these questions. 


Agricultural Prosperity Dependent Upon National Prosperity 


The prosperity of agriculture is tied in directly with the prosper- 
ity of the economy as a whole, for farming is an inseparable segment of 
that economy. But some fiscal measures of importance affect agriculture 
much more directly and significantly than "industry." Hence in general, 


2/ It is not always possible (nor is it necessary for our purposes here) 
to dissociate fiscal from other public policies. For instance, tariffs may 
be levied for revenue purposes or for the protection of certainindustries, 
and to the extent that one of these objectives is accomplished, the other 
is not. In both cases the law and administration are identical, but the 
impact of the two is very different. 


( 
1 
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the effects of Federal policies upon industry, whether with positive intent 
or not, are shared with agriculture. This fact becomes clearer as we exan- 
ine the economic relations that are involved. For instance, farm income 
tends to rise and fall with factory pay rolls; low urban consumer purchas- 
ing power and the rural depression went hand in hand in the 1930's; and 
city people spend more for food and other farm goods and services when the 
working population as a whole has a higher income. In the past a prosper- 
ous urban industry has absorbed part of the excess farm population, and as 
fewer people on farms during the war have produced more food, it seems that 
a flourishing industry must be depended upon to absorb the future surplus 
manpower developed in rural areas - unless, of course, an improved level of 
living, a decided drop in the rate of rural population growth, or some 
other factor intervenes. The impact of Federal fiscal policy upon agricul- 
ture in general, therefore, is not different from that upon the national 
economy as a whole. 


Federal Taxation and Rural Prosperity 


Various fiscal policiesof the National Government have very specif- 
ic effects upon individual farmers as well as upon the group. In the first 
place, tax payments reduce the volume of funds available to the farmer for 
spending and saving. If the amounts paid are high in relation to cash in- 
come, farm expenditures for capital outlays and current operations must be 
adjusted accordingly. During the war, construction of new homes and barns, 
and acquisition of new equipment have been postponed to a large degree. 
Because of various wartime material and manpower shortages, many normal 
farm repairs and maintenance operations also have been delayed. Further- 
more, conservation measures have been overlooked in many cases because of 
the pressure for more agricuitural production. Nevertheless, expenditures 
for these items cannot be made untii tax bills have been provided for, So 
far as the Federal income tax is concerned, the farmer, unlike many other 
taxpayers who have withholdings made before their income is received, must 
consciously plan ahead as a practical matter, tosee that cash is available 
to meet the bill when it falls due. 


Tax policies of the Federal Government have a two-way effect upon 
the types of goods and services farmers may purchase. First, taxes levied 
to withdraw purchasing power from all taxpayers alike will leave farmers 
and other groups in the same relative position so far as the amount re- 
maining for buying goods and services is concerned. However, taxes may 
- have the effect of transferring income from one group to another - as when 
high rates are applied in the upper income brackets only, or when a retail 
sales tax is imposed - and if the transfer is from other than rural to 
farm groups, or from farmers to urban people, obviously the financial posi- 
tion of the farmer - that is, his ability to purchase goods and services - 
is changed. Second, if taxes on business are such that investments in im- 
proved methods of manufacture or in the production of new articles are 
discouraged, the farmer may find himself unable to purchase new or more 
efficient agricultural machinery and equipment unless he is willing to pay 
& considerably higher price, and will have to content himself with less 
variety and efficiency in the items available for his purchase. Hence the 
types and rates imposed by the Federal Government affect both the producer 
and consumer of products manufactured for agricultural use. 


viind 


Taxation may be employed to curb excessive fluctuations both in farm 
commodity prices and land values. During the World War I period, average 
prices received by farmers for wheat rose to $2.16 in 1919 and fell to 
$1.03 in 1921. Corn reached $1.51 per bushel and then dropped to 52 cents 
in the same period, and cotton rose to 35 cents in 1919 and fell to 17 
cents 2 years later. Meanwhile meat products experienced a similar trend. 
The farm value per head of beef cattle was $44.53 in the former year and 
only $29.04 in the latter, while the value per head of hogs reached $22.18 
in 1919 and fell to $13.63 two years later. Following the lead of farm 
prices, the index of land values reached 170 in 1920 and declined to 139 
only 2 years later. Tax and other fiscal policies could have done much to 
prevent this development during and after World War I, and may be brought 
to bear to prevent a repetition during and after the present war. For in- 
stance a unified program of high personal income taxation, a general sales 
levy and heavy excises upon consumer goods during the upewing of prices 
would have a tendency to curb general purchasing power so that farm conm- 
modity and other prices, as well as the values of farm and other real prop- 
erty, would not reach ruinous heights. Some taxes, such as the proposed 
excess profits levy upon gains from frequent transfers of rural real es- 
tate, would, if levied, have a direct influence upon certain phases of 
agriculture - land values, for instance - but it should be emphasized that 
tax and other policies which curb general price increases during infla- 
tionary periods also would have an influence upon the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and of farm land. 


Tariffs may play an important part in the prosperity of agriculture 
and of individual groups of farmers. Low duties which would promote a 
large volume of foreign trade in all lines would have an influence upon 
farming as upon other segments of the national economy. More immediately, 
however, farmers produce a surplus over the effective domestic demand for 
many agricultural products and unless domestic consumption is subsidized, 
these must enter foreign markets if they are sold at all. Tariffs also may 
affect adversely one group of farmers and aid another, as when high duties 
are placed upon a selected list of imported goods such as woolen articles. 
Farmers and others who use these "protected" goods pay higher prices for 
them so that domestic producers of the woolen items may receive what in 
effect is a price subsidy. Finally tariffs may completely prevent inter- 
national trade in specific farm or other products and they may minimize 
the financial ability of other countries to purchase our own surplus foods 
and fibers. 


Federal Borrowing and Rural Prosperity 


Government borrowing policy, which must be changed from time to time 
as current conditions dictate, also affects the economic status of the 
farmer. Short-term obligations usually are purchased by nonfarm groups, 
and their significance to rural people is only indirect. During the war, 
however, appeal has been made to all groups to purchase United States bonds 
and farmers have responded along with others. The total volume of bonds 
issued, the rate of interest paid by the Government, and the conditions of 
redemption (such as those affecting the farmer's ability to liquidate his 
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holdings), are of particular financial significance to the rural purchaser. 
Taxes will have to be high enough to pay interest as it becomes due (unless 
more bonds are sold for this purpose), and presumably en effort will be 
made to reduce the debt beginning soon after the war ends and the tax pol- 
icy adopted will affect the farmer's financial status. The interest rate 
received has a bearing upon the farmer's holdings, for he is faced with 
alternative uses of his funds, such as investment in additional land, or 
in business enterprises. The fact that savings bonds become liquid assets 
after 60 days makes them in effect a part of the purchasing power of the 
farwer-buyer. 


Government borrowing policy, necessitated by changing financial re- 
quirements, may affect the types of goods and services purchased by farm 
ers. When tax revenues are not sufficient to redeem Treasury obligations 
as they fall due, refinancing is necessary. If farmers and others receive 
new certificates exactly replacing the maturing ones which they own, the 
purchasing power of ali remains the same. But present holders of securi-~ 
ties may wish to use the redemption privilege, and if large nuabers of Fed- 
eral bonds are cashed when the war ends, higher taxes may become necessary. 
To the extent that farmers would share in this tax increase, they would 
find themselves less able to purchase desired goods and services. 


The extent to which Federal securities are redeemed, of course, will 
not be known until the war ends or later, perhaps. If business investment 
opportunities are high at that time, many persons may wich to transfer 
their savings from Government bonds to other fields. Nevertheless, if em~- 
ployment is at a high level, many others may desire to retain their bonds 
because their needs can be met from current income. On the other hand, if 
unemployment is widespread at the close of hostilities, many persons may 
need to redeem their holdings for current necessities. Whatever the condi- 
tions, the farmer's stake in the Federal policy pursued with respect to 
borrowing is great, for the goods and services he can buy will be condi- 
tioned by the decision. 


Federal Expenditures and Agricultural Prosperity 


The farmer's economic status also is affected directly as well as 
indirectly by Federal expenditures. During the depression of the 1930's, 
payments amounting to many millions of dollars were made directly to indi-. 
viduals in connection with farm-production quotas. In addition, consider~ 
able quantities of food and raw materials produced on farms were bought 
directly by various agencies of the Government for use in a variety of 
welfare projects. Besides the payments made directly to farmers, many of 
the other benefits of the programs were shared by rural people. 


Great quantities of food and other agricultural products have been 
acquired during the war by the United States Government. This has been for 
use by our own armed forces and our allies, and by civilians in this coun- 
try who received aid through domestic welfare projects. When the war is 
concluded, the liberated countries, our allies, and possibly some of the 
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present enemy countries may receive large shipments of agricultural com- 
modities financed by our Government. All these Federal expenditures con- 
tribute extensively and directly to rural income. In addition, they indi- 
rectly stimulate urban industrial activity through increased rural pros- 
perity, and in turn city people are enabled to buy larger quantities of 
foods and fibers produced on farms. 


In other ways Federal expenditures exert considerable indirect in- 
fluence upon rural life. Many services have been financed from our earli- 
est history from national funds, while others are of more recent origin. 
Some of these, which add to the farmer's economic and social well-being, 
are research into better methods of farm operation and management, conser- 
vation projects in many areas, aids for the improvement of roads to mar- 
kets, educational and informational assistance in several fields, lunches 
for the school children,and social security programs. It is possible that 
some of these services will be expanded, and that other aids will be added 
to the list when the war closes, because deficiencies in rural health and 
education have been emphasized by the resultsof examinations given drafted 
and enlisted personnel, and the need for expanded coverage by the Social 
Security Act is being urged constantly. 


Federal expenditures for many years have covered subsidies and other 
forms of assistance in the purchase of farms, homes, feed, and other items. 
Legislation now has been enacted to provide certain benefits for war vet- 
erans who want to enter agriculture, and additional laws extending aid are 
being considered by Congress. It is possible that provision for rural 
housing similar to that provided in many cities will be among the Federal 
services offered to farm people. 


The influence of public expenditures upon agriculture and the indi- 
vidual farmer does not end there. During the depression, the livelihood of 
a large number of persons depended directly upon projects financed from 
Federal funds. Moreover, it was rediscovered that the vast size of the 
outlays3/ had significance for all segments of the economy independent of 
the nature of any particular item of expenditure. Thus to many, Federal 
outlays are regarded as an important factor in the expansion of employment, 


national income, and production, and they may exert considerable influence 
on economic fluctuations in general. 


3/ The notion that public expenditures exert influence upon business ac- 
tivity is not new. C. J. Anderson, "Development of Pump-Priming Theory ," 
Journal of Political Economy, June 1944, p. 144 ff., points out that in 
1723 the Colony of Pennsylvania passed an act making available E 15,000 
paper money to remedy the extreme scarcity of money because of which the 
trade of "this province is greatly lessened and obstructed." After a 
second issue of & 30,000, similarly provided, there was a noticeable re- 
vival in business activity according to reports of the governor and of the 
assembly of the province. T. R. Malthus advocated use of the poor on roads 
and public works to relieve depressed conditions after the War of 1812, and 
William Hard in 1916 perhaps introduced a now-common term when he said 
that "When the waters of business are stagnant, gentlemen, it becomes 
necessary, if I may say so, to prime the pump." 
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In the case of employment, for example, Government projects provide 
additional jobs, if they are financed from credit or funds which would not 
be brought into use otherwise. The amount of business increase attribut- 
able to public spending is measurable by the net increase in direct wages 
and salaries paid, payments for raw and other materials and their transpor- 
tation, and the added disbursements for interest, rent, profits, and taxes. 
Indirectly, therefore, Federal expenditures increase the payments to work- 
ers, landlords, entrepreneurs including farmers, savers, and others. 


Public expenditures for some types of projects which fall outside 
the usual sphere of private enterprise may result in a net increase in 
economic resources. Examples include flood control, river-valley develop- 
ment, soil conservation and reforestation projects. Human resources may be 
developed through expenditures for public health, nutrition, educational, 
or child welfare programs. In both cases, economic productivity is in- 
creased, the level of living is raised in localities where the services 
are performed, and opportunity for an expansion of private investment may 
be opened up. These public investments in periods of depression provide 
employment, and add to national production and income. Thus fiscal pol- 
icies may be integrated with other public policies for the promotion of 
the welfare of farm and other groups. 


Conflicting Philosophies in Use of Fiscal Policies to 
Promote Prosperity 


Up to this point, the impact of Federal tax, expenditure, and bor- 
rowing policies upon the prosperity of the individual farmer and of agri- 
culture has been analyzed. It has been indicated that all taxes have gen- 
eral economic aspects, as well as purely financial ones. Public expendi- 
ture and borrowing activities have been shown to have important implica- 
tions to the economy as a whole. There can be little disagreement with the 
thesis that the influence of all fiscal policies should be as harmless as 
possible; that is, since it is impossible to avoid the economic effects of 
particular policies, the choices made should resultin the establishment of 
more, rather than less, desirable patterns. 


The question of the use of Federal fiscal policies as an instrument 
for the deliberate control of the economy to maintain a high level of na- 
tional employment, production, and income is quite another matter. Two 
philosophies are apparent in current thought. One of them pictures the 
role of the Government as passive. Private enterprise would be charged 
with full responsibility to provide employment to all those seéking it, 
whereas the Government would relieve any serious distress caused in hard- 
ship cases. The "positive" actions of Government would be limited to in- 
suring the existence of competitive conditions in which private business 
would operate, and to the protection of life and property in the tradi- 
tional manner. The Government would not act to prevent hardship cases from 
developing among the people due to economic maladjustments, but would re- 
lieve distress once it was discovered. 


The contrasting philosophy presupposes that full responsibility 
should rest with the Federal Government to assure everyone who wants work 
that employment would be available. Thus a high level of employment, pro- 
duction, and income would be guaranteed by many public programs. A vast 
reservoir of public works and other projects would have to be created, and 
they would have to be utilized whenever the private enterprise system 
failed adequately to respond to group needs. Thus the Government would 
play an active rather than passive role. It would require far more dili- 
gence in the selection of kinds and rates of taxes, and in the determina~ 
tion of burdens of levies, than would the other course of action, for fis- 
cal policy would assume an extremely important part in the programs. Pub- 
lic expenditures would have to be provided for on a much larger scale, and 
they would necessarily bear a closer relation to tax and borrowing poli- 
cies. Under this philosophy, fiscal policies would be one of the most im- 
portant instruments for preventing or ameliorating depressions or excess 
inflation. 


The difference between the two philosophies is fundamental; the 
choice will be made by the people. 


Income Tax Laws Changed.~- Two laws affecting income taxes were passed dur- 
ing 1944. The net effect is to simplify in certain ways the process of 


determining income tax liability. Not materially affected is the need for 
each individual farmer to summarize the financial results of his farm 
operations and to establish the amount of the net farm profit. The major 
simplification for farmers whose adjusted gross income is less than $5,000 
is that they too may now file a "short form return" and find the amount of 
their tax by reference to a tax table. The tax table reflects a standard 
deduction of 10 percent of adjusted gross income, which is in lieu of any 
other nonbusiness deductions or credits. Taxpayers whose adjusted gross 
income is $5,000 or more may take a standard deduction of $500 in lieu of 
listing actual amounts. The scheme of personal exemptions has been changed 
to provide for a straight per capita basis. For surtax purposes, $500 each 
is allowed for the taxpayer, his spouse, and any dependents. For normal 
tax purposes only $500 exemption is allowed the taxpayer except that ona 
joint return which includes income for both spouses, it may be as much as 
$1,000. Dependency now can be claimed for any person of certain specified 
close relationship who receives more than half his support from the tax- 
payer and who does not have a gross income of $500 or more. The deadline 
for farmer declarations of estimated tax has been changed from December 15 
of the taxable year to January 15 of the following year. In fact ifa 
farmer wishes to do so he may file a final return by January 15 and there- 
by eliminate the filing of any declaration of estimated tax. 
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REVISED ESTIMATES SHOW GREATER DECLINE IN MORTGAGE DEBT 1930-44 


Farm real estate debt at the beginning of 1944 was lower than at any 
time since 1917. The estimated debt outstanding on January 1, 1944 was 
5,635 million dollars compared with 5,826 million dollars in the earlier 
year. This continues a downward trend that has persisted since 1923, when 
outstanding farm-mortgage debt had reached an all-time high of 10,786 mil- 
lion dollars. The debt estimates for all years since 1930 are a revised 
series aligned with new estimates for 1940 based on a special farm-mortgage 
survey for that year. Before these revisions were made, estimates for all 
years since 1935 had been extrapolations based on the 1935 bench-mark es- 
timates. The 1940 farm-mortgage survey data established a new bench-mark 
for that year and provided a basis for revisions in certain States back to 
the 1930 bench-mark estimates. 1/ 


The revised estimates indicate a lower level of outstanding debt 
and a more rapid rate of decrease than was shown by the previous series 
(table 1). Reductions have been pronounced in the 2-year periods 1942-3, 


Table 1.- Revised faru-mortgage debt estimates with percentage change from 
poamne estimates, by geographic divisions, 1935 and 1940 


1935 1940 


Geographic division Revised :Percentage: Revised :Percentage 
‘estimates: estimates: :estimates: estimates: 


: dollars : dollars : Percent : dollars : dollars : Percent 
3 3 


New Englend .......... 176.204: 176 0.0 : 188.3 : 150.499:  -20.1 
West North Central ... 3:0 


4-340: 2, 
1 
2 


UNITED STATES ..... 7, 


Iv Certain improvements in the methods of estimating the debt on rented and manager- 
operated land for 1940 were made possible by the availability of additional data col- 
lected by the 1940 Agricultural Census andby the collection of more complete mortgage 
information in the cooperative survey for that year than had been obteined by surveys 
for previous censual years. For explanation of methods used and revised date for all 
years, see: Horton, Donald C. and Umstott, Haven D., Revised Annual Estimates of 
Farm-Mortgage Debt, by States, 1930-43, U. S. Bur. Agr. Econ., April 1944. and "Coop- 
erative Survey - Mortgage Indebtedness in the United States - Release No. 2 - Amount 


of Farm-Mortgage Debt" issued — by the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, March 1944. 


- 
0 : 340,670: 4,094: 12. 
6 $6,909. 794?6,586.399°  -4.7 


when cash farm income was greatly increased, and 1932-33, when the volume 
of foreclosures and related distress transfers of mortgaged farms was at 
its height. 


Regional Changes 1940-44 


During the period 1940-44, the greatest decreases in outstanding 
farm-mortgage debt have occurred in the Western and northwestern States 
and the smallest decreases in the New England and South Atlantic States. 
The largest percentage decrease occurred in the Mountain States where it 
amounted to 27.6 percent. All of the eight States comprising this geo- 
graphic division showed decreasing debt and in four of the States the re- 
ductions amounted to over 30 percent during this period. The only other 
roe a of over 30 percent occurred in Maine and Kansas. (See appendix 
table 6. 


The smallest decrease for any geographic division from January l, 
1940 to January 1, 1944 was that of 7.0 percent for the South Atlantic 
States. The States in this division consistently showed a very small per- 
centage decrease in debt and two of the States - Delaware and Georgia - 
showed increases from 1940 to 1944. Other States which showed increases 
were New Hampshire, Vermont, and Arkansas (fig. 1). 


Mortgage Debt and Farm Value 


The ratio of debt to the value of all farms was lower in 1944 than 
in any year since 1920 (fig. 2). On January 1, 1944 the debt was $124 per 
$1,000 of farm value. This compares with $127 in 1920 and with $276 in 
1933 when the ratio of debt to value was at its height. The low ratio in 
1920 was caused, for the most part, by inflated land values, whereas in 
1944 the ratio is chiefly influenced by the great decrease in outstanding 
debt combined with lower land values than in the earlier period. 


In all geographic divisions, the ratio of debt to value has fallen 
abruptly since the high point in 1933. But in spite of this rapid decline, 
the ratio for five of the nine divisions has not yet fallen to what it was 
in 1920. The greatest reduction from 1933 to 1944 was in the Mountain 
States where the ratio fell from $305 to $102 per $1,000 of farm value. 
Large reductions also occurred in the East North Central, West South Cen- 
tral, and Pacific States. The ratio for the New England States fell about 
one-fourth, which is the smallest reduction shown for any geographic divi- 
sion. During the last 4 years all geographic divisions have shown a sharp 
decline in this ratio. However, from 1914 to 1918, the period of World 
War I, only three divisions showed a decrease in ratio of debt to value, 
end the Mountain States, with the greatest decrease in recent years, 
showed an increase of 48 percent in the earlier war period. 
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REVISED ESTIMATES OF INTEREST RATES AND INTEREST CHARGES ON 
MORTGAGE DEBT 


Interest charges payable on outstanding farm-mortgage debt during 
1943 are estimated to be 264 million dollars This estimate is based on 
a survey of the farm-mortgage debt situation made in 1940 The previous 
series of interest ch: ges payable has been revised from 1930 to 1943 to 
conform with data on ‘arm mortgag: ana interest rates vwdSvained ty 
this survey. These revised estimates show a greater decline from 1930 to 
1943, both in annual interest charges payable on farm-mortgage debt and in 
average interest rates charged on such debt, than was indicated by the 
previous series. A comparison of the previous and revised series for 
interest rates, farm-mortgage debt, and interest charges is shown in 
figure 1. 


The interest charges payable during 1943 are lower than for any 
year since 1912. They represent a decrease of 54 percent from the 570 
million doilars payable in 1930, and a decrease of 61 percent from the 680 
million dollars payable in 1922, when interest charges were at their height 
(See appendix table 5.) 


Interest Charges and Cash Farm Income 


Interest charges on farm-mortgage debt have been declining steadily 
since the high point in 1922, but cash farm income has fluctuated widely 
since the early 1920's (fig 2) The declins in mortgage interest charges. 
mbined with a great increase in cash farm income in recent years re 

‘s ‘m avratio of interest charges tc cash farm income for each year 
s <8 1940 which is lower than for any earlier year for which data are 
available (fig 2) The ratio was highes* in 1932, when interest charges 
were $112 per $1,000 of income, and lowest in 1943, when they were only 
$13 per $1,000 of income In both 1942 and 1943 the ratio of interest 
charges to cash farm income was less *han half of the average for the 
period of World War I 


The ratio of interest charges ‘co cash farm inceme showed little 
variation by geographic divisions in 1943 In ‘nat year the East and West 
North Central States showed the highest ratio with $15 of charges per 
$1.000 of income for each division and the South Atlantic and Mountain 
States. each with $10 of charges per $1 000 of income, showed the lowest 
Tatio. At the time this ratio for the United States was ait .ts heigh*. in 
1932, the West North Central States showed $165 per $1,000 and the Middle 
Atlantic States. $59 per $1 000 Since 1932. the ratios for all geographic 
divisions have tended to converge toward the United States ratio 
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INTEREST RATES AND INTEREST CHARGES ON FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT, 
1930-42, AND OUTSTANDING FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT, 1930-43: 
COMPARISON OF PREVIOUS AND REVISED SERIES 

INDEX NUMBERS ( 1930#100) 
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Interest Rates on Farm-Mortgage Debt 


The revised estimates of farm-mortgage interest rates, based on the 
1940 survey data, are considerably lower than those shown by the previous 
series (fig. 1). The 1940 survey provided additional and more complete 
data oninterest rates charged by private lenders and therefore established 
a@ better basis for estimates of the average interest rates charged by all 
lenders. 


The average interest rate for all farm-mortgage lenders showed 
little variation in the period 1910-33, but dropped from 6.0 percent on 
January 1, 1933 to 4.5 percent on January 1, 1941 where it has remained 
through 1944. During the period 1910-44, the highest interest rates were 
in effect from 1922 to 1925, when the average rate was 6.3 percent or more. 


In general, interest rates on farm-mortgage debt in the major geo- 
graphic divisions have moved toward the United States average. This ten- 
dency was pronounced during the early 1930's (fig. 3), but in recent years 
there has been a somewhat greater dispersion among the various divisions 
than in the late 1930's. 


INDEX OF FARM-MORTGAGE INTEREST CHARGES, CASH FARM INCOME, 
AND FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT. AND RATIO OF INTEREST CHARGES 
TO CASH FARM INCOME, UNITED STATES, 1910-43 
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The reduction in farm-mortgage interest rates since 1910, reflected 
in the decrease for the United States from 6.0 percent on January 1, 1910 
to 4.5 percent for 1944, occurred, in different degrees, for each lender 
group (table 1). The Federal land banks were nonexistent in 1910, but from 
1920 to 1944 the effective rate charged on loans of this agency dropped 
from 5.4 to 3.5 percent. After the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation was 
in operation, rates charged on loans made by these two agencies combined 
fell from 4.6 percent in 1935 to 3.5 percent in 1944. Average rates 
charged by life insurance companies fell from 5.5 percent in 1910 to 4.6 
percent in 1944 and ‘the average rate for “all other lenders" fell from 6.1 
to 5.2 percent. 


No data are available since 1940 for a separate determination of the 
rates charged on loans of commercial banks, individuals, and other miscel- 
laneous lenders, so average rates have been estimated only for the total 
loans held by these combined lender grouvs. However, the rates charged 
both by banks and by individuals have been declining steadily since the 
high point in the 1920's and on January 1, 1940 were 5.5 and 5.2 percent 
for these two lender groups respectively. Data on rates charged on mort- 
gages recorded by these two lender groups in recent years indicate a con- 
tinuation of the declining rates, so it is probable that the average rates 
on loans held by these lenders for 1944 are lower than those shown for 


1940. 
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Table 1.- Average interest rates on farm-mortgage debt held by ion lender groups, 


bee United States, for selected years, 1910-44 

wFederal 
Bem companies: Banks ; Otnere ‘otal | lenders 

19 : : ). 33 3: 0 3 
1943: 3: 2 4- : 
1944: 3. : 4.6 : 5.2 Od. 


Contract rates, except on loans of Federal lend banks. 1934-44. and Land Bank Com- 
Bissioner, 1935-44, which are included at temporarily reduced rates. 
2/ Preliminary. 

Data not available. 


FARM-MORTGAGE RECORDINGS CONTINUE TO INCREASE IN 1944 


The total volume of mortgages recorded during the first half of 1944 
amounted to 544.3 million dollars, according to estimates by the Farm 
Credit Administration. (See appendix table 4.) This is more than the 
total volume recorded in any half-year period in the last 5 years, and 
represents an increase of 11 percent over the amount recorded in the com- 
parable period of 1943. The increase in recordings in the first half of 
1944 is the result of an umusually high volume recorded during the first 
quarter of 1944, as the amount recorded during the second quarter of 1944 
was less than that recorded in the second quarter of 1943. 


The amount of mortgages recorded during the first half of 1944 was 
larger for every lender group than that recorded in the first half of 1943, 
although the increase was very slight for insurance companies and miccel- 
laneous lenders. The increase was greatest for individual lenders: the 
totals recorded were 177.4 million dollars and 208.6 million dollars in 
1943 and 1944 respectively, showing an increase of 18 percent. Loans 
closed by the Federal land banks during the first half of 1944 amounted to 
37.6 million dollars, which was exceeded during the last 5 years only in 
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the first half of 1941 when such loans amounted to 38.0 million dollars. 
Loans closed by the Land Bank Commissioner in the first half of 1944 
amounted to 18.3 million dollars, which is almost the sore as the a.ocunt 
closed during the first half of 1940. Loans closed by this agency show an 
increase in the first 6 months of 1944 over the comrarable veriod in 1943 
but the amount for 1944 was exceeded in the corresponding period of both 
1941 and 19he2. 


The volume of mortgages extinguished was so mich larger during 1943 
than during 1942 that the net reduction in mortgage debt was greater de- 
spite the larger volume of mortgages recorded in the later year. The vol~ 
ume of mortgages recorded by all lenders during the full year 1943 reached 
915.8 million dollars compared with 762.8 million dollars a year earlier. 
(See appendix table 4.) This 20-percent increase in volune of recordings 
is in contrast with a decrease of 7.9 percent in the outstanding farm 
mortgage debt during 1943 and with a 5.7-percent decrease in 1942. 


In the first half of 1944 the volume of loans recorded by individ- 
uals represented 38 percent of the total amount recorded by all lenders 
compared with 29 percent in the corresponding period of 1940. In both 
periods, this represented the largest percentage for any lender group. 
Commercial banks recorded 26 percent of total loans closed in 1944+ and 28 
percent in 1940. Life insurance companies recorded 19 percent and 21 per- 
cent in these 2 periods respectively, and loans closed by the Federal land 
banks and the Land Bank Commissioner combined represented 10 percent and 
12 percent. Thus, from 1940 to 1944 the mortgages recorded by individuals 
increased in relative importance, whereas those recorded by all other 
lender groups decreased in relative importance. 


Mortgage recordings during selected years of World War I and World 
War II are compared in table 1. Data on the average size of recorded mort- 
gages are not available for years earlier than 1917, mut the figures in 
table 1 indicate that there is little difference in the average size of 
loans made in the comparable years of the two periods. However, the vol- 
ume of mortgages recorded during World War II is about half of the volume 
recorded during World War I. In the earlier period the amount recorded 
showed a steady rise from 1,403 million dollars in 1914 to about 2 billion 
dollars in each of the years 1917 and 1918, or an increase of about 40 per- 
‘cent. During World War II, the volume of recordings rose from 729 million 
dollars in 1939 to 834 million in 1941; then it fell to 763 million dol- 
lars in 1942 and rose again to 916 million in 1943, giving an increase of 
26 percent from 1939 to 1943. The fact that a smaller volume of mortgages 
has been put on farms in this war means that less of the outstanding mort-— 
gage debt is influenced by the wartime level of land values. 


Not only has the absolute volume of recordings been lower in this 
war than in World War I, but the annual volume in relation to outstanding 
farm-mortgage debt has been much lower. Thus the volume of mortgages 
recorded during 1914 was almost 30 percent of the debt outstanding on 
January 1 of that year, whereas in 1939 recordings were only about 11 per- 
cent of the outstanding debt. In 1918 and 1943 these ratios were 30 per- 
cent and 15 percent respectively. 
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Table L.- Farm mortgages recorded during se) »cted years of World War I and World 
War II: Comparison of amount recorded, average size of loans, and 
percentage distribution of total volume recordsd by lender groups 


3 : 3 Percentage distribution of total amount 
: Hy 3 recorded by selected lender groups 
Volume of Federal : 3 : 3 
2 recorded : ‘and Lend: * Banks insurance: the 
sBank Com-: : :companies: 
Milijon : Millica : 1,000 : : : 3 
s dellars : dollars : dollars : Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent 
WORLD WAR I 
1914 * 4,707? 3 0.0 60.0 196 ' he. 
1915: 4.991 1.48 : me) 544.9: 2.0: 12.4 : 11.7 
i916 : 5,256 1, : 0 50.0 24.2 : 14. 11.5 
1917 : 2 826 2,017 : 2,640 : 2.0 my 20.00 : 12.9 : ll 
1918 :_ 6.537 1,948 : 2, >: 5.6 568.8 
WORLD WAR II 
1939 6.77 729 : 2.190 : 10.8 31.1 : 15 : §.3 
1940 : 3.0 29.2 : 18.8 10.5 
1941 : 6,534 a: 2 12.2 = > 26.5 19.3. : 12.3 
1942: 6.484 2,690 10.7 32. 7.0 2.3: 
i : 6,117 916 : 3,030 10.0 36.3, 25.4 18.2 1 


The lower level of farm-mortgag«e recordings during this war canno/’ 
be attributed entirely to the different attitude toward the use of mort-- 
gage credit as evidenced by greater liquidation of farm-mortgage debt. 
Land values have been somewhat lower during this war. with the result that 
less credit has been needed to buy farms. Moreover, the longer average 
term of loans made in recent years hes reduced the necessity for a large 
ennual volume of refinancing transactions. 


During World War I, the greatest percentage of total loans made was 
recorded by individuals. In all years, this lender group accounted for 
nore than half of the total vslume of loans recorded. Commercial banks 
ranked next with an average of about one-fifth of the total volume. The 
Federai land banks came into existence only toward the exd of the period 
and Commissioner loans were not made until 1933, a3. “nat leans closed by 
the lender group composed of these two agencies wets of little importance 
during the first World War. 


In the second World War period, loans recorded by individuals still 
predominate, but they represent less than a third of the ‘otal. Commercial 
banks still record the second highest percentage, with a slightly higher 
average percentage than in World War [. Loans made by life insurance com 
vanies and by the Federal. land banks (including Commissioner loans) have 
gained in importance, the latter group accounting for about 10 percent of 
the total volume recorded. Thus, during Wcrld War I there was a tendency 
toward increasing indebtedness with individuals as the chief source of new 
loans, whereas in World War II there has been decreasing indebtedness, in 
spite of a slowly rising volume of recordings, with a wicer distribution 
of new loans made among the various lender groups 
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MORTGAGED AND FREE-OF-DEBT FARMS IN 1940 


The number of mortgaged farms in the United States on January 1, 
1940 was 39 percent of the total. These mortgaged farms represented 43 
percent of the acreage and 47 percent of the value of all farms. The value 
per acre of mortgaged farms was 18 percent higher than that of free-of- 
debt farms (fig. 1). Thus, for the United States as a whole, the farms 
encumbered with mortgage debt were somewhat above the average both in size 
and value per acre. 


By geographic divisions, the ratio of value per acre of mortgaged 
farms to that of free-of-debt farms was highest in the Mountain States, 
where it was 192 percent. In this division the value of mortgaged farms 
represented a larger percentage of the total value than in any other divi- 
sion, but the percentage of the total acreage included in mortgaged farms 
was the next to the smallest for any division (table 1). ‘The average size 
of mortgaged farm in the Mountain States was 709 acres compared with 906 
acres for the free-of-debt farms. Thus in the Mountain States the mort~ 
gaged farms, although smaller in acreage, were, on the average, more val- 
uable than the free-of-debt farms (table 1). In all of the States in this 
area, except Idaho and Nevada, the value per acre of mortgaged farms was 
30 percent or more above that of free-of-debt farms. 


The next highest ratios are found in the New England and West North 
Central States, where the value per acre of mortgaged farms in 1940 was 
22 percent and 26 percent higher than for the free-of-debt farms. In three 
New England States - Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut = the value per 
acre of mortgaged farms was 29 percent or more above that for free-of-debi 
farms. In the West North Central Division, the value per acre of mortgaged 
farms was only about 10 percent higher than that of free-of-debt farms in 
all States except North and South Dakota where the ratio was 146 and 167 
percent respectively. The inclusion of these two States, whose ratios are 
similar to those found in the Mountain States, raises the ratio for this 
geographic division. In the West North Central States, as in the Mountain 
States, the average size of free-of-debt farms was larger than that of 
mortgaged farms, but in all other geographic divisions the mortgaged farms 
were larger (table 1). 


The lowest ratio of value per acre of mortgaged to free-of—debt 
farms was in the West South Central States, where it was 95 percent. In 
Texas, the dominating factor in this division, the value per acre of free- 
of-debt farms was greater than that for mortgaged farms. In all other 
States in this division values were higher for mortgaged farms, the ratio 
reaching 140 in Arkansas, which compares with the ratios found in many of 
the Mountain States. In both Texas and Arkansas, the average size of mort- 
gaged farms was larger than that of free-of-debt farms, but in Texas the 
mortgaged farms averaged over twice as large as the free-of-debt farms. 
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In the South Atlantic States, mortgaged farms represented a smaller 
percentage of total acres and total value than in any other geographic 
division. In the East South Central States they represented next to the 
smallest percentage of the value for any division and the third lowest 
percentage of total acres (table 1). In the South Atlantic States mort- 
gaged farms represented roughly 35 percent of both acreage and value of 
all farms, and in the East South Central States they represented a little 
over 40 percent of both acreage and value. In only two States in these 
two divisions - Mississippi and Kentucky - was the value per acre of mort- 
gaged farms more than 20 percent higher than that of free-of-debt farms. 
The ratio of value per acre of mortgaged and free-of-debt farms in the 
East North Central Division was very close to that in the South Atlantic 
States, but the mortgaged farms in the Hast North Central States repre- 
sented about 45 percent of both the acreage and the value of all farms in 
this division. 


LENDER DISTRIBUTION OF FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS 


The trend in farm-mortgage debt since the beginning of the war shows 
that farmers have used a considerable portion of their enhanced incomes of 
recent years to pay off their mortgage debts. In the 4 years, 1940-43, 
such liquidation has exceeded new borrowing by more than 950 million dol- 
lars. This over-all reduction in farm-mortgage debt also has been char- 
acteristic of the mortgage loans held by most of the major lender groups 
(appendix table 1). The amount of reduction, however, has not been uni- 
form either among the several lender groups or by areas. 


The Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
held mortgage loans on January 1, 1944 totaling only $1,883,000,000 in 
contrast to more than $2,723,000,000 @®n January 1, 1940. Life insurance 
comanies held farm-mortgage loans amounting to $986,661,000 on January 1, 
1944, an amount only slightly more than on January 1, 1940, but 77 million 
dollars lower than on January 1, 1942. Commercial bank holdings of farm- 
mortgage loans show a decline from $534,000,000 on January 1, 1940 to 
$44Z,000,000 on January 1, 1944. The Farm Security Administration farm- 
mortgage loans are the only ones to show a significant increase. This is 
due both to the kinds of loans made and to the newness of the program. On 
January 1,1940 total Farm Security Administration farm-mortgage loans out- 
standing were only $38,566,000 whereas on January 1, 1944 they totaled 
$176,595,000. The debt held by all other lenders shows a general reduction 
during the 4-year period 1940-'\4 but the decline has been small relative 
to the total amount held. On January 1, 1940 the amount held was estimated 
at $2,306,000,000 and for Jamary 1, 1944 at $2,140,000,000. 
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The percentage distribution of the total debt among lender groups 
has changed significantly during the last few years. Whereas in the years 
just before January 1, 1940 the Federal land banks and the Federal Farn 
Mortgage Corporation held well over 40 percent of the total debt, by 
January 1, 1944 they held only 33.4 percent (table 1). Life insurance 
companies held 15 percent or less throughout the period from January 1, 
1937 to 1940, but on January 1, 1944 they held 17.5 percent. Commercial 
banks on January 1, 1944 held about 8 percent, a slightly lower proportion 
than in the earlier period. Between Jamary 1, 1943 and January 1, 1944, 
however, their percentage rose slightly The Farm Seqmrity Administration 
now holds more than 3 percent of the mortgage debt, whereas they held less 
than 1 percent prior to 1941. "Other" lenders. which includes individuals, 
also held a higher proportion of the debt on January 1, 1944 than in the 
immediate pre-war period, although the current proportion represents 
largely a recovery from a low on January 1, 1941. 


Table 1.- Percentage distribution of farm-mortgage debt 
outstanding by lender groups 


Percentage held by selected lender groups 
Begin- Total “Voleral 
ning banks| Life Farm 
of mortgage Send | Commercial; Security there 
year debt Bank Com- | companies banks Adminis- 
missioner tration 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1910 100.0 12.0 12.7 75.3 
1920 100.0 3.5 11.5 14 3 ~ 70.7 
1930 100.0 12.5 22.0 10.3 - 55.2 
1935 100 0 33.8 17.2 6.6 - 42.4 
1937 100.0 41.8 14.2 6.8 - 37.2 
1939 100.9 42.2 14.5 7.7 0.2 35.4 
1940 100.0 44 14.9 gi 6 35.0 
1941 100.0 40.4 15.6 8.3 1.1 34.6 
1942 100.0 38.8 16.4 8.2 1.9 34.7 
1943 100.0 37.0 17.0 7.8 ae 35.5 
1944 100.0 33.4 37.5 i 8.0 3.1 38.0 


Distribution of Debt in Regions by Selected Lenders 


The Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commissioner, whos® loans 
were 33.4 percent of the total debt on January 1. 1944. held more than 46 
percent of the debt in the Mountain States and over 41 percent in the West 
South Central States (table 2). In both of these divisions the proportion 
held on January 1, 1944 was less than on January 1, 1940 when it was 47 
percent in the Mountain and 49.8 percent in the West South Central States. 
Every division shows a decline in the proportion of the debt held by these 
federally sponsored agencies from 1940 to 19+4 But the greatest decrease 
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occurred in the South Atlantic and the East South Central States where the 
proportion fell more than 12 percent in the former.and 14 percent in the 
latter. Both divisions include areas where Farm Security loans were being 
expanded. On January 1, 1940 Farm Security loans in the South Atlantic 
States were only about 2 percent of the total, whereas on Jamary 1, 1944 
they were 9.4 percent. In the East South Central States outstanding Farm 
Security Administration loans increased from 2.1 percent to 9.7 percent of 
total mortgage debt between these two dates. 


In the West North Central States the proportion of the debt held by 
the Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation dropped from 
43.2 percent to 36.0 percent. ‘This decline was largely offset by an in- 
crease in the proportion held by life insurance companies. The decline in 
the proportion of the debt held by the Federal agencies in other areas was 
absorbed mainly by "other" lenders. 


FARM REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF SELECTED LENDERS 


Under the impetus of a continued increase in land values and an 
active land market, farm real estate held by the major lenders fell nearly 
4O percert during 1943. Land values for the country as a whole during the 
year ended March 1, 1944 rose 15 percent and the volume of sales was at a 
record level surpassing even the previous high reached in 1919. The index 
of land values was 114 on March 1, 1944 (1912-14 = 100) as compared with 
99 on March 1, 1943 and 84 on March 1, 1940. The number of sales recorded 
in a sample of approximately 125 counties during 1943 were more than two- 
fifths above 1942. 


The Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
reduced their investment in real estate from $54,757,000 on January l, 
1943 to only $25,846,000 on Jamary 1, 1944 (table 1). This is only 
about one-sixth of their peak amount of farm real estate investment on 
January 1, 1940. Not all of the real estate disposed of has been sold 
outright. A considerable portion was sold on a sales contract. On 
January 1, 1944 investments in such contracts totaled $72,174,000 com- 
pared with $33,249,000 the year before. The reduction in 1943 represents 
a reversal of the trend in evidence during the late thirties and early 
forties. 


Life insurance companies hold by far the largest amount of farm real 
estate, but the book value of their holdings on January 1, 1944 was less 
than one-third of the book value of such holdings at the peak on January 1, 
1937 and about 61 percent of their holdings on January 1, 1943. As with 


Table 1.- Acquired farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, January 1, 1930-44 


:Federal land: Life insuran 3 

Year : Farm Mort- ; Real estate: Real estate: land banks , commercial: Credit 

held out- plus sales. 3/ banks cies.5/ 

: : 107. : 120,020: 19,68 : 26,860 
1 1 : 151. 2B 203 51 
1934: (632: 46,543 : 465. 2: 140 : : 66, 
19, : 134.1 : : 73» : 36.172 : 33-373 : 60, 

s 


Cates and judgments. but excludes prior 


ens. 
2/, Book value - partially estimated. 
Carrying value. Includes sheriffs’ certificates and judgments. Real estate held 
y, banks in receivership included at book value. 
Book value. 
Investment. Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and 
al Credit Board of South Dakota. 
6/ Data unavailable. 
June 30 


Revised. 
June 30. 1942. 


the federally sponsored agencies, life insurance companies have a substan- 
ial investment in sales contracts. On January 1, 1943 such investment 
totaled $151,498,000 and this decreased to $146,468,000 on January 1, 1944. 


Complete fieures are not available on the progress of the joint 
stock land banks in liquidating their investment in real estate. On 
January 1, 1943 the total investment of both joint stock land banks in 
liquidation and those in receivership totaled $18,306,000. Of this total 
$13,728,000 was held by banks in liquidation. Between Jamary 1, 1943 and 
June 30, 1944 the investment in real estate for the banks in liquidation 
fell to $3,330,000. It is probable that the real estate held by the banks 
in receivership would show a similar reduction. 


The investment of the three State credit agencies in farm real 
estate shows a reduction from $44,145,000 on January 1, 1943 to $36,159,000 
on January 1, 1944. Figures on the investment of commercial banks in farm 
real estate have not been available since June 30, 1942 when the figur- 
was $19,532,000. 
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In the interpretation of the foregoing data on farm real estate 
investments, it should be borne in mind that changes in the investment 
figures do not accurately measure changes in the market value of farm real 
estate on hand. For the Federal agencies and life insurance companies, 
market value of farm real estate on hand now is generally higher than the 
investment or book value. On the other hand, the investment figures given 
for one of the three State credit agencies appears to be considerably 
higher than market value. The investment in real estate held by the South 
Dakota Rural Credit Board on June 30, 1944 is reported as $27,543,863 and 
the number of acres owned as 155,829, thus indicating an average investment 
per acre of $177. During the year ended June 30, 1944 the reduction in the 
investment amounted to only $1,169,653, whereas the reduction in land held 
amounted to 342, 891 acres. The average decrease in investment per acre for 
land disposed of in this period thus was less than $3.50. No doubt the 
high real estate investment figure reflects an accumulation of losses 
(investment minus sales price) not only on real estate sold during the 
last year but also in earlier years. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FEDERAL LAND BANK AND FEDERAL FARM 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION OPERATIONS 


Total Loans Held 


Totel farm-mortgage loans held by the Federal land banks and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation on January 1, 1944 unted to $1, 882,- 
637,000 in contrast to $2,262,135,000 a year earlier.l/ The decline has 
continued during the first half of 1944 and on June 30 the amount held by 
these agencies was $1,722,095,000. The rate of decrease for the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation has been somewhat faster than for the land 
banks. The reduction during 1943 was about 21 percent for the Corporation 
but only about 15 percent for the land banks. This is a somewhat larger 
decrease than occurred during 1942 and considerably larger than that for 
1941. The rate of decline for both agencies continued to be high in the 
first half of 1944 when outstanding loans decreased about 8 percent for 
the land banks and 9 percent for the Corporation. 


1] These figures are not comparable with figures previously published in 
the Agricultural Finance Review becausé of a revision of the data to in- 
clude purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts as well as regular 
mortgages. This revision has been carried back to 1930. See appendix 
table 1. 
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Loans Closed 


Contrary to the decline which occurred between 1941 and 1942, the 
volume of new loans closed increased during 1943. 2) Loans closed for 
both agencies in 1941 were $102,600,000 tut were only $82,508,000 in 1942. 
In 1943 the total increased to $92,397,000. Increases were recorded in 
loans closed for both the land banks and the Corporation. In the first 
6 months of 1944 this tendency continued, with new loans closed by the 
land banks and the Corporation durixg this period being nearly 57 million 
dollars as compared with about 52 million in the first 6 months of 194%. 
This increase occurred despite the fact that new loans closed in the 
second quarter of 1944 were about 3 million dollars less than in the 
second quarter of 1943. 


Loan Liquidation 


Increased principal liquidation during 1943 more than offset the 
larger volume of new loans closed during the year. During 1943, total 
liquidation of loans amounted to more than 443 million doliars compared 
with about 329 million during 1942 and 241 million during 1941. for the 
first half of 1944 liquidations have already totaled more than 206 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Conditional Payments 


Conditional payments in the form of advances made by farmers on 
obligations for either principal os interest not yet due continued to be 
received in substantial volum>. During the first half of 1944 these pay- 
ments to the Federal land tarks totaled $8,308,651 as compared with 
$9,866,263 in the first half ot 1943, Such payments received by the Cor- 
poration were similarly less °n the first half of 1944 than in the first 
half of 1943 when they totaled $1,997,673 and $2,590,828 respectively. 


Total conditional payments held by the banks increased despite the 
drcp in amounts received. This indicates that the amount used to offset 
maturing obligations during the first half of 1944+ was less than in the 
other half-year periods. Farmers met their maturities from their cash 
balances and income instead of from advances already made to the bank or 
to the Corporation. On June 30, 1944 the amount of advance payments mage 
by borrowers to the land banks and to the Corporation still outstanding 
totaled $21,769,527 and $4,817,957 respectively. On January 1, 1944 these 
totals were $21,074,157 and $4,649,090, and on June 30, 1943 they were 
$19,293,648 and $4,215,336. <A break-down of these payments by Farm Credit 
Administration districts is shown in table 1. The amount of conditional 
or advance payments averages 1.65 percent of the amount of loans outstand- 
ing for the United States as a whole tut was as high as 3.7 percent for 
the Spokane District. Percentages for o%her districts are shown in 
table 2. 


7 Loans closed do not include purchase-money mortgages made nor sales 
contracts entered into as such information is not now available. 
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Table 2.- Conditional payments as a percentage of loans held, 
by Farm Credit districts, June 30, 1944 


Federal Farm 
District Mor tgage Total 
Corporation 
Percent Percent Percent 
Springfield . 0.56 0.51 0.55 
Columbia .... 1.94 1.88 1.91 
Louisville .. 1.20 64 1.08 
New Orleans . 1.10 56 -99 
St. Louis ... 2.56 1.62 2.37 
St. Paul .... 85 -79 
Omaha ....... 1.87 1.25 1.76 
Wichita ..... 1.70 1.25 1.59 
Houston ..... 2.06 1.80 2.01 
Berkeley .... 2.62 2.12 2.48 
Spokane ..... 3.87 3.13 | __3.69 
UNITED STATES 1.75 1.31 1.65 
Collections 


Further evidence of the favorable debt situation of borrowers of 
the land banks and the Corporation is found in the increased percentage 
ratio of collections to the amount collectible. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942 this percentage was only 79.2 percent. For the next 
fiscal year the percentage collected increased to 86.1 and for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944 it was 90.8 percent. In this last fiscal year 
only 3.8 percent of the loans of the land banks were classified as delin- 
quent and only 6.1 percent of the Corporation loans were so classified. 
The loan payments due which were neither collected nor classified as 
delinquent were deferred, extended, or otherwise administratively handled. 


Real Estate 


The investment in real estate of the Federal land banks and the 
Corporation on January 1, 1944 is given as $25,846,000. This is a reduc- 
tion of nearly $29,000,000 since January 1, 1943. While this is not so 
large an absolute reduction as occurred during 1942, it is a considerably 
larger percentage reduction. Holdings on January 1, 1943 were about 
percent less than a year earlier, whereas on January 1, 1944 holdings were 
about 53 percent less than on January 1, 1943. A further discussion of 
the real estate holdings of these two agencies relative to the holdings of 
other specified lenders will be found on p. 56 ff. 
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i NONREAL ESTATE AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Nonreal estate (short-term)loans to farmers by commercial banks 
on July 1, 1944 (excluding loans under purchase agreement with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation) totaled 970 million dollars. This was 7 percent 
greater than the 907 million dollars of such loans outstanding on Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, and 2 percent larger than the 952 million dollars outstand- 
ing on July 1, 1943. Although the increase in loans from January to July 
1944, represents mainly the usual seasonal movement, the increase from 
Jaly 1943 to July 1944 suggests a slight upward trend. Rising costs of 
production are undoubtedly the main reason for the expansion in short-term 
credit. 


Compared with Juiy 1, 1943 the greatest increases, 19 percent and 
16 percent respectively, occurred in the New England and South Atlantic 
divisions. The only areas in which agricultural loans of commercial banks 
were less on July 1, 1944 than a year earlier were the East North Central 
and West North Central divisions (table 1). In these divisions unusually 
good incomes have made it possible for many farmers to finance production 
with less credit. Then. too, it is probable that in those areas fewer 
feeder cattle are being purchased because of the lower supplies of feed. 


Table 1.- Nonreal estate agricuitural loans of insured commercial banks, 
by geographic divisions, July 1. 1943-44 


Nonreal estate loans 


> Loans guaranteed by th 
Geographic : loans) ; Corporation 
division : 
: July 1, : July, Percemt- : July 1, ; Percent- 
: dollars : dollars : Percent : dollars : dollars : Percent 
: 8,835: 10.551: £19 : 18.303: 62,094: 
East North Central : 131,52: 129,455: - 2 : 8.168: 14.934 : - 83 
West North Central : 319,535 : 4.219: - 8 +: 100,676: 706: - 7 
South Atlantic ... : 3 1606 4: : £101 
Fast South Central : TTS 2 : 132 >: 4,891: 427 
West South Central : 159 : 169,458: f : 128,963: 195,610 4 52 
Mountain ......... : : 102,010: fll : 21: 19.29: - 29 
: 65.220: 95.588: /12 : 17,522: 29.900: 
UNITED STATES .. 952.230: 970.152: / 2 : 364.155: 38 
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Commercial bank loans covered directly or indirectly by purchase 
agreements with the Commodity Credit Corporation increased from 364 mil- 
lion dollars on July 1, 1943 to 504 million dollars on July 1, 1944. ‘The 
increase occurred mainly in the cotton-growin, States, where price- 
supporting activities continue to be important. A large part of the loans 
shown for the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions represent opera- 
tions of city banks in connection with CCC programs relating to such farm 
products as wool and ccetton produced outside these divisions. In the West 
North Central Division the volume of CCC loans has declined substantially 
during the last several years. Strong demand for corn and wheat at good 
prices has lessened the need for loans except in connection with seasonal 
storage and marketing operations. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION LOANS | 


The production credit associations held a record volume of loans on 
July 1, 1944. The 266 million dollars reported outstanding was 11.6 mil- 
lion greater than the amount on July 1, 1943 (appendix table 10). Increases 
over last year in the amoun*t of loans outstanding occurred in most of the 
States and were particulaTiy pronounced in the Cotton Belt For nine 
States in the Cotton Belt loans outstanding on July 1, 194% were 9 million 
dollars greater than a year savilier. In contrast, five Middlewestern 
States - Illinois, Iowa, Missour:, Kansas, and Nebraska - showed an aggre- 
gate decline of 7.5 million dollars. The decline in PCA loans for these 
States was similar to that shown by commercial »anks. High net income, 
which has made possible large repayments aad which has reduced the need 
for new operating credit, has been the main cause of the decrease in debt 
in the Midwest. 


The number of farmers obtaining loans from the production credit 
associaticns during the first half of 1944 was somewhat smaller than the 
number in the first half of 1943 (table 1). The total amounts loaned in 
the two peri-ds, however, were approximately the same. 


For the first half of 1944 new loans, on the average, were $58 
larger than those made during the corresponding period of 1943. This con- 
‘imaes an uoward trend in the average size of new loans which has remained 
anbreken since 1934 - the first full year of operation of the production 
credit system. In that year the average size of loans was $802. The aver- 
age size of new loans in 1943 was $2.160. This increased use of production 
eredit per farmer reflects in part the highez costs of production and the 
expanded farm operations. 
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Table 1.- Loan operations of production credit associations, 1943-44 


1943 1944 

Loans made first 6 months: 

Average size 1,751 | $ 1,809 
Loans outstanding on June 30: 

| $254, 841,000 | $266,396,000 

1,235 | $ 1,325 


The average size of loans made in different geographic areas is 
mainly determined by the type and scale of farming. In the South where 
farms of small crop acreages predominate, the credit needs for each sea- 
son's operations are not great. In other areas where farm units are large 
and involve expensive equipment, large numbers of livestock, or consider- 


able hired labor, the amount of credit needed is greater (fig. 1). 


AVERAGE SIZE OF LOANS MADE BY PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS DURING THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 31.1943 


DOLLARS 
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1,000 - 1,999 

UNITED STATES AVERAGE ’ 

2,160 DOLLARS 
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RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS OF THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Rural rehabilitation loans made by the Farm Security Administration 
during the first half of 1944 totaled 43.4 million dollars. ‘This was a 
substantial decrease from the 79 million dollars loaned during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. The volume of such loans in any one year is lim- 
ited by the amount of funds allotted by Congress. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943 the allotment was 97.5 million dollars. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944 the allotment was 67.5 million dollars. The 
allotment for the current fiscal year is the same as for last year. 


Rural rehabilitation loans are divided into two classes - "initial" 
and "supplemental." Initial loans are the original loans that farmers re- 
ceive when first coming into the FSA program. They provide capital to 
establish the farmer on a profitable farming basis and operating funds for 
the first year. Supplemental loans are made to existing FSA borrowers. 
Primarily these are to provide seasonal operating funds. Of the 67 million 
dollars of rural rehabilitation loans made in the year ended June 30, 1944 
approximately one-third were initial and two-thirds supplemental loans. 


The average size of initial loans made in the year ended June 30, 
1944 was $1,105. For the year ended June 30, 1943 they averaged $766. In 
the pre-war year ended June 30, 1940 the average size was $580. Supple- 
mental loans made during the year ended June 30, 1944 averaged $321. For 
the fiscal years 1940 and 1943 these supplemental loans averaged $214 and 
$286 respectively. For the most part, this upward trend in size of indi- 
vidual loans is indicative of increasing costs of livestock, equipment, 
fertilizer, feed, and labor. 


The average sizes of initial and supplemental loans made during the 
year ended June 30, 1944 are shown, by States, in figure 1. The pattern 
is similar to that of PCA loans. In the Old South, loans on the average 
are relatively small, whereas in other areas where capital requirements and 
operating expenses are greater, loans are larger. 


During the year ended June 30, 1944 the number of rural rehabilita- 
tion borrowers declined from 610,167 to 536,528. During this same period 
the volume of loans outstanding decreased from 378.5 to 342.2 million dol- 
lars. (See appendix table 12.) This downward trend reflects mainly the 
generally improved financial condition of the class of farmers who borrow 
from the FSA. The percentage decline in loans outstanding was rather uni- 
form for most of the States, but there were significant increases in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. Approximately 
half the outstanding loans are in the South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central divisions. 


AVERAGE SIZE OF RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS MADE BY 
THE FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION DURING 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1944 


INITIAL LOANS 


DOLLARS 
Under 500 


EBB 500- 999 


1.000 - 1,499 
1.500 and over 


UNITED STATES AVERAGE 
1,105 DOLLARS 


SUPPLEMENTAL LOANS 
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EMERGENCY CROP AND FEED LOANS 


Emergency crop and feed loans made by the Farm Credit Administration 
during the first ra months of 1944 totaled 92,360 in number. This was 
nearly 15 percent less than the number of loans made during the first half 
of 1943. In the 1944 period, however, the average size of loan was $183 
compared with $155 in the 1943 period. The total amount loaned during the 
first 6 months of both 1943 and 1944 was approximately the same - $16,775,- 
O49 and $16,874,507. For the last few years about three-fourths of all 
new loans have been, made in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
West South Central divisions. Of loans made during the first half of 1944, 
96 percent were for crop production; the remaining 4 percent were feed 
loans. 


; Loans held by the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office,as of June 30, 
1944, totaled 157.5 million dollars. The year before the amount outstand- 
ing was 166.3 million dollars (appendix table 12). More than three-fourths 
of the amount unpaid on June 30, 1944 was from loans made before 1937. A 
substantial proportion of these old loans were made in the West North Cen- 
tral Division in the drought and depression years. 


Of the emergency crop and feed and drought-relief loans made before 
1937, 32 percent remained outstanding on June 30, 1944, but the repayment 
record of loans made in the period 1940-43 has been much better. Only 8% 
percent of the amount loaned in those years remains outstanding. 


Emergency crop and feed loans are limited to $400 to one farmer. 
They are intended primarily for the small low-income farms where there 
often’ is difficulty in obtaining production credit from regular sources. 
Need for such loans has been declining for several years. Improved farm 
incomes have financed the crop-procuction expenses even of many small 
-farme and off-the-farm empisyment has made it unnecessary to farm some of 
the less efficient units. 


REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATION LOANS 


The law providing for the regional agricultural credit corporations 
was enacted in 1932. At the height of their lending activities in 1933 
there were 12 corporations and 25 branches in operation. Since April 30, 
1934 - about the time the new production credit system entered this lend- 
ing field - the principal activity of RACC has been the orderly liquida- 
tion of outstanding loans. At that time RACC loans totaled 145 million 
dollars. On June 30, 1944 the balance remaining on the old loans had been 
reduced to $202,421. 
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Despite the general liquidation program the RACC organization has 
been used to extend credit in certain emergencies. One of these occasions 
was in February 1941 when loan operations were resumed in the State of 
Washington in the Wenatchee area where fruit growers had encountered seri- 
ous financial difficulties. Out of a total of 224 million dollars of fruit 
— made in this area about 24 million remained outstanding on June 30, 
1944. 


In 1943 the RACC lending operations were again temporarily resumed 
in connection with the wartime food production program. The purpose of 
this financing was to assure food production that might not otherwise be 
possible because of lack of credit. Approximately 65 million dollars was 
loaned that year. Of these loans 30 million dollars were special war-crop 
"advances," made to finance some of the high-risk crops or those crops for 
which greatly expanded production was needed. Under certain conditions, 
such as a crop failure, the liability of the borrower for the repayment of 
the advance was limited to the proceeds of the financed crop. Of the 
"advances" made in 1943, $1,365,181 had been canceled without payment by 
June 30, 1944. 


This wartime loan program of RACC was greatly curtailed in 1944, 
The food production loans made by RACC during the first 6 months of 1943 
totaled 53.3 million dollars, but such loans (excluding renewals on 1943 
loans) totaled only 3.1 million during the same period of 1944. All of the 
loans made in 1944 have been full-liability loans and have been restricted 
to selected crops in certain areas designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The interest rate has been increased from 5 to 54 percent and a 
service charge of one-half of 1 percent has been added. Further, before a 
loan may be approved it must be established that no loan is available from 
other sources. The amount of food production loans outstanding on June 30, 
1943 and June 30, 1944 were $51,598,000 and $17,873,000 respectively, the 
latter —— representing largely loans carried over from 1943 (appendix 
table 11). 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION DEVELOPMENTS 


In significant respects the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 was 
amended on September 21,1944, when the President signed the so-called Pace 
bill. The outstanding changes brought about by Title V of that law are: 
(1) Lower interest rates and longer-term loans for Rural Electrification 
Administration borrowers, (2) removal of specific limits on funds available 
to REA, and (3) an indefinite extension of life for this agency. 
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The importance of the new nrovisions becomes evident when they are 
reviewed in the light of the history of rural-electrification developments. 
REA was first set up in May 1935 under an Executive order following the 
passage of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act. During that year REA 
spent about 14 million dollars on the program assigned to it. In 1936, 
Congress recognized the need for a long-term program and enacted a law 
providing funds to REA for the 10-year period ending June 30, 1946. For 
the year ended June 30, 1937 it authorized a loan of 50 million dollars 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. For each of the succeeding 
9 years, 40 million dollars was to be allotted, making a total for the 10 
years of 410 million dollars. Additional loans from RFC and special appro- 
priations by Congress in some of the years, bring the total so far allotted 
to REA to about 502 million dollars. 


Under the 1936 legislation REA paid 3 percent on money borrowed 
from RFC. The interest rate on loans made by REA was 3 percent during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. Since then, the rate for loans made in 
any year by REA has been established by law at the average rate paid by 
the United States Government on its obligations having maturity of 10 or 
more years and issued in the preceding year. Under this formula the inter- 
est rate to borrowers of REA has ranged between 2.46 percent and 2.38 per- 
cent. Accordingly, REA has sustained losses in reloaning the money bor- 
rowed from RFC. 


As now amended, the law authorizes and directs RFC to make loans to 
REA at a rate of 1 3/4 percent. Interest rates on unpaid balances of loans 
outstanding from RFC are also to be reduced to 1 3/4 percent. REA borrow- 
ers will pay 2 percent on outstanding balances as well as on new loans. 
This gives REA a spread of one-fourth of 1 percent to apply toward its 
expenses. The maximum term of loans by REA is raised to 35 years. Pre- 
viously, 25 years was the longest term authorized. Furthermore, the limit 
on the amount of money that may be allotted to REA is removed and the sec- 
tion of the 1936 act which would terminate appropriations on June 30, 1946 
is eliminated. 


The existing law should encourage the extension of electric lines 
into numerous additional rural areas, including some of the more thinly 
settled. The longer-term maturities and the lower interest rates will 
permit loans in some localities where repayment of loans under previous 
rates and terms would not have been possible. 


Loan Activities 


By January 1, 1944 REA had made loans of approximately 378 million 
dollars (appendix table 17). Of these loans, 95 percent were to coopera- 
tive associations, 4 percent to public bodies such as municipalities, pub- 
lic power districts, and irrigation districts, and 1 percent to private 
utilities. So far, practically oal1 of the loans have been used for con- 
structing lines and building generating plants. Between 1 and 2 percent 
of the funds were reloaned by the cooperative associations to individuals 
for installation expenses. Loans outstanding on January 1, 1944 totaled 
346.6 million dollars. 
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More than a million rural customers have been connected with central 
power plants by REA since the program began in 1935. But since July 19he2, 
because of the shortage of critical materials, extensions of power lines 
have been restricted to farms that qualify under regulations of the War 
Production Board. Funds on hand from past appropriations and borrowings 
exceed 100 million dollars. Projects for the use of this money have been 
approved and actual construction awaits the relaxation of restrictions on 
the use of material and labor. All told, approximately 24 million out of 
the 6 million farms in the United States are now connected with central 
power plants. 


INDEXES OF DEPOSITS OF COUNTRY BANKS 


This issue of the Agricultural Finance Review carries indexes of 
demand, time, and total deposits of country banks in agricultural areas 
(appendix tables 29, 30, 31).2/ ‘he time and total deposit series are 
shown for the first time. Those for demand deposits represent revisions 
of series previously shown. 


These indexes probably reflect with reasonable accuracy the relative 
changes in deposits owned by farmers. The series are based on deposits in 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 
15,000 population in selected agricultural States. The deposit series for 
each State is weighted in proportion to each State's cash farm income in 
the base period, In agricultural areas the interrelationship between the 
prosperity of agriculture and that of the rural community is very close. 
Hence, except for seasonal differences, an index of deposits in banks lo- 
cated in towns of less than 15,000 population is believed to reflect the 
direction of change and tc a considerable degree the amplitude of change 
in the deposits of farmers. Such an index does not reflect any seasonal 
shift of country-bank deposits between farmers and nonfarmers. Moreover, 
the Government war loan accounts recently have tended to give an upward 
bias of 10 to 18 percent to the demand-deposit indexes. This bias should 
be taken into account in any interpretation of the indexes. 


The basic data are deposits reported by banks in places of less than 
15,000 population. Since 1940, the places have been classified according 
to the 1940 Census. Data for the period before 1940 have been adjusted to 
a comparable basis. 


Before 1936 the index for demand deposits was based on the reported 
"net demand deposits." Then came a period of several years during which 
the index was based on "gross demand deposits." Beginning with May 1943, 


‘vi Monthly relatives 1924 to date may be obtained upon request to Division 
of Agricultural Finance, BAZ, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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however, the basic data provided by the Federal Reserve System excluded 
interbank items from the gross demand deposit figure; this made the later 
basic data reasonably comparable with the earlier reported "net demand de- 
posits." For the period 1936' through April 1943 adjustments were made 
which excluded interbank items; this makes the basic data from which the 
indexes were constructed reasonably comparable throughout the period. The 
revision changes the index for the 20 leading agricultural States only 
slightly for most of the years. 


Several changes have been made in the geographic groupings of the 
States. Indexes of deposits have been based on data for 31 States in which 
agriculture is important. The Corn Belt has been redefined to include 
only Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio. Formerly Minnesota and 
Nebraska were included with this group. Minnesota has been transferred to 
a new group, designated as the lake States, which also includes Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Nebraska has been transferred to a new group known as the 
Great Plains, which includes North and South Dakota and Kansas. The region 
formerly called the Range States is now called Mountain States. Texas- 
Oklahoma has been set off as a new region. The & cotton States are con- 
sidered a single group as before but continue to include Oklahoma. The 
index for the 20 leading agricultural States will continue to serve as an 
index for the Nation as a whole. 


During the war years total deposits in country banks have increased 
to a greater extent in Texas-Oklahoma than in the other State groupings 
for which indexes are available. Wext in order of importance in the per- 
centage increase of such deposits are the Corn Belt, Mountain States, 
cotton States, Great Plains, and finally the Lake States. 


It appears from the 20-State index that total deposits in country 
banks in agricultural areas have increased at a considerably greater rate 
during war years than have deposits of all banks (fig. 1). The relative 
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increase is particularly striking in the case of demand deposits. Thus 
the index of demand deposits of country banks has increased more rapidly 
than the comparable index of all banks. In contrast, the index of time 
deposits of country banks has increased less rapidly than the comparable 
index of all banks. 


SERVICEMEN'S READJUSIMENT ACT OF 1944 


The Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, L/ generally known as the 
"GI Bill of Rights," provides various benefits to both men and women vet- 
erans of World War II. Among the benefits are certain provisions with 
respect to loans. 


Qualified veterans under certain conditions may apply to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs "for the guaranty by the Administrator of 
not to exceed 50 per centum..." of loans for certain purposes related to 
the purchase or improvement of a home, a farm, or a business, proviced 
that "the aggregate amount guaranteed shall not exceed $2,000." Before 
the Administrator may undertake such a guaranty he must have found that 
the veteran is eligible and that the loan appears "practicable." Provision 
is mace for the payment by the Administrator of interest for the first 
year on that part of the loan which has been guaranteed. The rate of 
interest charged by the lender whose loan has been guaranteed may not ex- 
ceed 4 percent nor may the term of the loan exceed 20 years. The Admin- 
istrator may guarantee loans to veterans "on approved applications made 
to persons, firms, associations, end corporations and to governmental agen- 
eies and corporations, either State or Federal (Sec. 500)." 


When a Federal agency has made, guaranteed, or insured a loan re- 
lating to the home, farm, or business of a veteran, and there is need of a 
"second loan to cover the remainder of the purchase price or cost, or a 
part thereof, the Administrator, subject otherwise to the provisions of 
this title, including the limitation of $2,000 on the total amount which 
may be guaranteed, may guarantee the full amount of the second loan: Pro- 
vided, that such second loan shall not exceed 20 percent of the purchase 
price or cost and that the rate of interest thereon shall not exceed that 
on the principal loan by more than 1 percent..." (Sec. 505 (a)). For 
example, if a veteran wishes to purchase a home costing $6,000, it appears 
that he could borrow $4,800 on a mortgage insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration and the remainder ($1,200) on a mortgage insured by the 
Veterans Administration. The $1,200 second loan would be within the 20 
percent limit of purchase price specified by the act. By regulation the 


1] Public Law 346, 78th Congress, approved June 22, 1944. 
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second loan may not bear more than 4 percent interest. This does not pre- 
vent the lender from charging the usual 44 percent plus one-half of 1 
percent FHA insurance fee for the first mortgage loan. Except for home 
loans the regulations are not available at the time this is written. 


With reference specifically to farms and farm equipment, Sec. 502 
of the act provides "for the guaranty of a loan to be used in purchasing 
any land, buildings, livestock, equipment, machinery, or implements, or in 
repairing, altering, or improving any buildings or equipment, to te used 
in farming operations..." As indicated above such loans are limited to 50 
percent of the amount ~* the loan, the guaranty in no case to exceed $2,000. 


Before the Administrator may approve a loan for the purchase of 
farms or farm equipment he mst have determined that the proceeds of the 
loan shall be used for the intended bona fide farming operations" conduct- 
ed by the veteran. The Administrator also must have determined that such 
property will be useful in, and ieasonably necessary for the efficient 
conduct of such operations. 


In order to protect veterans from ill-advised ventures into farm- 
ing, the Administrator is required among other things to determine that 
the ability and experience of the veteran and the nature of the proposed 
farming operations are such that thers is a reasonable likelihood that he 
will be successful; and that the purchase price does not exceed the reason- 
normal value. 


The Administrator of Veterans' Affairs may utilize the services of 
other existing agencies in the conduct of these new responsibilities. The 
act provides “the Administrator shall designate such agency or agencies, 
if any, as he finds equipped to determine whether the guaranty of loans 
shall be approved under this title" (Sec. 505). At the time of writing 

. nature of these arrangements has not been announced. 


The benefits of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act whereby under 
certair conditions tenants may obtain credit from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration fox the purchase or operation of farms are made available to 
eligible veterans, provided the Secretary of Agriculture finds that the 
veteran, by reason of ability and experience including training.as a voca- 
tional trainee, is likely to be successful. If funds become available, 
veterans who ars unsble to obtain adequate loans from other sources may be 
able to obtain a substantial volume of 100-percent loans under this act. 
The veteran would be entitled to the flexible amortization provisions of 
the FSA loans and he would have the advantage of the skilled supervision 
given by FSA to those of its borrowers who need guidance. 


NONREAL ESTATE LOANS TO FARMERS BY PRINCIPAL 
CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 


Appendix table 3, "Nonreal estate loans to farmers by principal 
lending agencies,"replaces the table which has appeared in previous issues 
of the Agricultural Finance Review under the title "Short-term loans to 
farmers held by selected lending agencies." The present table is an ampli = 
fication and refinemen. of the foimexs table but in some minor particulars 
it omits details presented in the other. 


The title is changed in consideration of the fact that many of the 
loans not secured by farm mortgages are of an intermediate rather than a 
short-term character. Moreover, some real estate mortgage loans are short 
term. 

The revised table provides a total of the nonreal estate loans to 
farmers by principal credit institutions. It does not include loans made 
to farmers by merchants and other miscellaneous lenders for which data are 
unavailable. 


The revised table presents for each type of institution and for all 
combined the volume of loans with and without those in which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation participated. Heretofore loans guaranteed by the CCC 
were included in the commercial-bank figures but were not so reported by 
certain of the agencies of the Farm Credit Administration which also made 
such loans. Furthermore, in the former table collateral that secured 
certificates of participation in the pool of cotton producers' notes was 
included with the loans of the Commodity Credit Corporation and the cer- 
sificates themselves were included in the loans of the commercial banks. 
The revised table eliminates this duplication by excluding such loans from 
the volume reported by the CCC. Certain discrepancies between the data 
reported and the intent of the table remain. Commercial-bank figures may 
include some loans made by the banks directly to the CCC. Such loans are 
reported as "agricultural" by the banks although they are not loans to 
farmers. The extent of this discrepancy has not been fully determined. 
Moreover, loans made by commercial banks for carrying agricultural com 
modities include a limited volume made to processors, dealers, and to 
cooperative marketing associations. 


The former distinction between drought-relief loans and emergency 
crop loans has been discontinved in the revised table, both being reported 
as loans of the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Offices. 


The revised table provides a longer history of institutional non- 
Teal estate credit “it it does not provide quarterly data. The seasona! 
variation of credit usually is revealed quite adequately by the figures 
for January and July. 


FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN 1943 AND 1944 


Average farm real estate taxes per acre remained virtually the same 
in 1943 as in 1942. Preliminary indications are that the 1944 levies will 
be up slightly from the 1943 levies. The index of real estate taxes per 
acre for the United States on a 1909-13 base decreased only one point, 
from 179 in 1942 to 178 in 1943. The index number for 1943 is the same as 
that for 1934, when farm real estate taxes reached their low point in the 
general depression. During the last 10 years the index numbers of taxes 
per acre have varied within very narrow limits; the high point for the 
period was 186 which was reached in 1937 and again in 1939. The index num 
ber for 1944 is not expected to reach this level. 


Taxes per $100 of real estate value continued to decline, falling 
from $0.98 in 1942 to $0.86 in 1943. A further decline is likely in 1944 
as it is expected the slight increase in taxes per acre will be more than 
offset by an increase in farn-—land values. Chief factor in the decline in 
taxes per $100 of value in recent years has been the substantial rise in 
farm-land values which has occurred during a period of relatively stable 
taxes per acre. 


The divergence between the trends of farm real estate taxes during 
the two wars continues. During World War I farm real estate taxes in- 
creased sharply, pushed up chiefly by the sharp general increase in the 
price level and the absence of adequate alternative sources of revenue for 
State and local governments. During the present war, real estate taxes 
have actually declined somewhat, though they were at the same level in 
1943 as 10 years earlier. Perhaps the most important single factor ex- 
plaining the relative stability in these taxes during the last decade is 
the increasing reliance of State and local governments upon revenues from 
taxes other than those on property. 


Future trends in farm real estate taxes will be determined in part 
by the relative importance of property taxes in the revenue systems of 
State and local governments and in part by the extent and cost of services 
provided. For example, increasing school costs are mentioned most fre- 
quently in connection with the indicated rise in farm real estate taxes 
in 1944. One reason the property taxes vary from year to year is because, 
typically, revenues from other sources are estimated first and the prop- 
erty tax rate is fixed at a level that will provide the remainder of the 
revenue required by the budget. Since the beginning of this war, State 
and local government revenues from sales and income taxes, in many cases, 
have increased. Whether increases in prices and incomes will continue to 
expand revenues from these taxes cannot be forecast with certainty. But 
it is apparent that such increases in revenue, together with reduced capi- 
tal outlays and lower relief costs, have been responsible for many of the 
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surpluses reported. The policies that governmental units adopt with 
reference to debt repayment and financial reserves for post-w.r use will 
have much to do with the course of property taxes during the remainder of 
the war. After the war the part to be played by State and local govern- 
ments in post-war readjustments and the financial condition in which these 
governments enter the period will be major factors in property—tax trends. 


Table 20 in the appendix shows farm real estate tax levies per acre 
and per $100 of real estate value and indexes of tax levies per acre, by 
States and divisions, for 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1939-43. 


Farm Real Estate Values.- Prices of farms continue to rise. On November 1, 
1944 the index of farm real estate values for the United States as a whole 
reached 120 (1912-14 = 100). In 1933, the low point of the depression, the 
index stood at 73. Since then the trend of land prices has been generally 
upward and after 1941 the rise was particularly sharp. The index for 
March 1 values in 1941 was 85 compared with 91 in 1942, 99 in 1943, and 
114 in 1944. During the year ended November 1, 1944 values increased 14 
percent. The increase in the year ended November 1, 1943 was 13 percent. 
Values now stand at 64 percent above the 1933 depression low and 29 per- 
cent under the index of 170 which was reached in the inflationary peak 
after World War I. 


Measured from 1935-39 averages, farm land values for the country as 
a whole have increased about 44 percent. This increas? is approximately 
the same as occurred during the corresponding pericd of World War I. In 
the present war, values have increased more than 50 percent in four geo- 
graphic divisions: East North Central, East South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific. Rises in the other geographic divisions range from 19 percent in 
hew England to 48 percent in the South Atlantic. In some individual States 
and in particular areas within States, larger-than-average increases have 
occurred. Rises in excess of 70 percent are reported from Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, and South Carolina. 


In the 4 months ended November 1, 1944 the largest increases, aver~ 
aging 4 percent, were recorded in the Mountain and Pacific States. Greater- 
than-average rises in these two divisions were noted for Montana, Arizona, 
and California. Rounded average increases in all other geographic divi- 
sions were 1 percent except in the East North Central States where the 
index remained the same as on July 1. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Butz, Earl L. The Production Credit System for Farmers. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. pp vii, 100. 1944. 


The Production Credit System, under the Farm Credit Administration, 
has been the subject of mch attenticn by Congress and by agricultural 
leaders during the last few years) It has been praised as a great improve- 
ment in rural credit facilities and criticized because of its use of sub- 
sidy in competition with commercial tanks The issues involved are com- 
plex and there has been much confusion of facts and ideas. Dr. Butz, under 
the auspices of the Brookings Institution has done much to clarify the 
issues and reach toward the heart of the problem. The study appears to 
have deen conducted in an impartial and objective manner 


The purpose of the stuévy was "(1) to examine the agricultural fi- 
nancing being done by the Production Credit System in relation to the job 
which Congress intended it to dv, (2) to bring together and analyze avail- 
able information concezning the current financial position and operating 
efficiency of the system, (7%) to analyze the amoun‘: end effect of the Fed- 
eval subsidy now siven, and (44) to susgest a »road policy and course of 
action for the future " 


As a basis for virderstanding ths Government's support of the Pro- 
juction Credit System the author describes conditions leading to the col- 
lapse of credit of 1929-33. He points out that large numbers of farmers 
in the early 1930's were unatie to obtain prodction credit loans from 
commercia. banks, or the in*termediats: credit banks, or the regional agri- 
cultural .redit surporations This situation was immediately responsible 
for the establishmen of the Production Gredit System in 1933. 


On the much discussed issue concerning the intent of Congress in 
providing for the Procucticn Credit System Dr. Butz is specific. "It was 
never the intentio: of Congress or of the FCA that the associations were 
to be regarded as emevgency institutions." Further, the system "was no t 
set up as a supplemental credit system but as another credit system." 
Most persons will agree with the first statement. The second statement, 
however, which has often been a point of argument between critics and 
defenders of the system may not be so readily accepted. Until more spe- 
sific evidence is available it is probable that many bankers may continue 
to feel that the intended purpese was to supplement - not compete with - 
existing credit institurions 


The author has given in «a clear and interesting style much factual 
data on the growth an® current position of the production credit associa- 
sions. Am excepticnally good picture and analysis is presented of PCA 


operations loan volume, earnings, loan fees, interest rates,: and losses. 
He points out faults of the system such as the tendency of some associations 
to "live up" their income, including that which is derived from Government- 
owned capital But in general, despite problems arising from the policy 
of lending in all farming areas ~- both good and bad - and charging the 
same rate on all loans, losses have been relatively few and many associa- 
tions have lived within their own "member income " 


In his review of the capital stock structure of the system the 
author refers to the Federal subsidy (income from capital subscribed by 
the Treasury) which amounted to 3.3 million dollars in 1943. The need of 
Government capital for the purpose of supplementing income as well as pro~- 
viding collateral for discount and loan privileges with the intermediate 
credit banks is appraised and the growing investment of farmer borrowers 
in their associations is discussed. Substantial reserves are being estab-— 
lished by the system and progress toward self-support is being made. 
Dr. Butz says that despite this situation 115 million dollars of the ini- 
tial 120 million dollars in Government capital is still retained - mainly 
because no incentive has been provided for its repayment. 


With a good factual background given in part I of the book, part II 
begins with an appraisal of the job done by the Production Credit Systen. 
As shown by the author, it provides short-term credit, "tailored" to fit 
the peculiar needs of qualified farmers at moderate cost in all areas 
Because the system has access to the money markets of the country and is 
not subject to deposit withdrawals, it is in a relatively good position to 
continue extending credit in bad times as well as good times. Dr. Butz 
states that the Federai subsidy was justified to get the system started 
and that the competitive effect of the subsidy is not so serious as is 
sometimes alleged. He holds that: "The real tnreat te commercial banking 
inherent in the subsidy is not so much the amount of the past or present 
subsidy, but the philosophy underlying continuous subsidy and the genuine 
danger that it may be extended to the point where both private and couoper- 
ative credit institutions will be forced out of the farm isnding field..." 


With this in mind Dr. Butz preposes a ijefinite plan for eventually 
retiring most or all of the Government capital now in the hands of produc- 
tion credit associations. As a first step he suggests that the associa- 
tions should be placed on a sound businesslike basis by being permitted to 
vary their fees and interest rates between high- and low-cost areas. Then 
Government capital should be returned except for that needed to qualify 
the associations for the discount privilege with the intermediate credit 
banks. Interest should be paid on Government capital retained. The pro- 
duction credit associations also should bear any piomotional expense of 
the production credit corporations. The expenses incurred by the corpora- 
tions as well as by the Kansas City office in regulating and supervising 
the associations shculd be met by direct congressional appropriation. All 
capital returned to the Treasury should go into a production credit re- 
volving fund. This would be available to bolster the system in event of a 
severe agricultural credit emergency. 
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A study of the author's proposals raises several questions. How 
long will it take to reduce the Government subsidy to the desired minimum? 
Will the system be just as able to meet any credit emergency in event the 
suggested changes are made? What effect would a change in interest rates 
and fees have on new business? Would reduced subsidy or a smaller loan 
volume force many associations out of existence? Could commercial banks, 
in poor or sparsely settled areas most affected by Dr. Butz's proposal, 
adequately finance farmers in absence of PCA's? If banks could not serve 
such areas, would subsidized PCA‘s or direct Government loans from the 
Farm Security Administration be justified? Some of these questions have 
been touched upon in the book but had the time and resources been avail- 
able to the author to permit their development, more detailed discussion 
would undoubtedly be of great interest to many people. 


In treating this PCA problem (a touchy subject for many people), 
Dr. Butz has shown that this controversial subject has not been one-sided. 
Both critics and supporters of the system are justified in some of their 
contentions. The author has also shown the need to consider the problem 
as it affects agriculture as a whole and the public at large. The report 
will provide suggestions helpful to the FCA and valuable data to students 
and others interested in banking and credit. 


Lawrence A. Jones, 
Agricultural Economist. 


Eckert, Phil S. Changes in Commercial Bank Lending Practices. The Decade 
1934-1943, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 31 pp. 1944. 


Country banks during the decade 1934-43 have felt the impact of 
rapidly changing economic conditions and have witnessed the entry of sev- 
eral Government-sponsored credit agencies into the field of agricultural 
credit. To determine what adjustments banks made to cope with these de- 
velopments the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland surveyed the loan opera- 
tions of 113 banks scattered throughout the agricultural areas of the 
district which includes Ohio and parts of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. 


The study bears directly on one of the vital problems of country 
banks - maintenance of a reasonable volume of farm-loan business. It indi- 
cates that some bankers have felt that competition from federally spon- 
sored credit agencies, particularly those in the short-term lending field, 
has been an important cause of reduced business. Eckert points out that 
despite the general downward trend in loan volume during the past several 
years, many banks have increased their loans. The study found a direct 
relationship between progressive new loan practices (such as longer-term 
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loans, use of amortization mortgages, and lower interest rases) and in- 
creases in loan volume. Although the scope of the study did not include 
the appraisal of all factors influencing new business the new loan poli- 
cies mentioned apparently were the main cause of increases in loans. Those 
country banks which failed to make such changes expsrienced reductions in 
loan business. Both farm real estate loans and snort term lending were 
affected. The report indicates that bankers might well look first to their 
own policies and procedures for the reasons why business is being gained 
or lost. 


The author has not discussed the quality of the increased loan vol- 
ume resulting from the new practices. It would be of interest to know if 
those banks with more farm loans will experience collection difviculties 
at a later date. Also, have some of these more active country banks madé 
loans which are not sound from the farmer's standpvint? Such qusstions 
apparently were outside the scope of this report. They may well be the 
basis for a later study. 


Although the report involves only a emall part of the United States 
ite findings will undoubtedly be pertinent to many other areas, As it 
shows results of changes in loan practices, i* will assiss many country 
banks to analyze and solve some of their farm credit problems. It well 
emphasizes that under present economic and compstitive conditions those 
banks which adopt progressive loan methods will have the best chance of 
getting their share of the agricultural credit business 


Lawrence A. Jonss, 
Agricultural Economist. 


Farmers' Cooperatives and the Federal Income Tax - Under the Federal stat- 
utes relating to internal revenue, farmers’ cooperative associations en- 
gaged in marketing, purchasing, and related activities are exempt if they 
meet certain requirements. Farmers' associations, “herefore, bave an im- 
portant interest in knowing what these requirements are. how an association 
may qualify for exemption and prove its exempt status, and how exemption 
may be maintained. 


With the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1943 on February 25, 1944, 
still another reason for interest in exemption has become important. Under 
the provisions of this act many crganizations, exempt from the peyment of 
Federal income taxes, for the first time are required to vile arnual in- 
formation returns. Included in this group are exempt agricultural market- 
ing and purchasing associations. If an organization desires to fils an 
information return it must prove that it is exempt by obtaining a letter 
of exemption from the Commissicner of Internal Revenue An organization 
Claiming to be exempt but which does not hold a letter of exemption is re- 
quired to establish its exemption by filing proof of exemption ou Treasury 
Department Form 1028 and obtaining a favorable ruling thereou at er prior 
to the time its information return is due. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 


Table 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: ‘Total outstanding and amounts held by selected mpateng arene United States, 


Table 2.- Loans to farwere' cooperative organisations hela by lending agencies, “Unitea States, 1929-4 82 
Table 3.- Nonreal estate loans to farmers by principal credit institutions: Amounts outstanding on specified dates, 

Table 4.- Amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated anount “of fern — 

recorded by other lenders, United States, 1934-44 .... au 
Table 5.- Estimated amount of interest charges vayable on by geographic atvistons, 1920, see, 

Table o.- Estimated amount of devt, by ‘States, “January 1910, 1923, 1930-4 85 
Table 7.- Farm-mortgage debt outstanding, by principal lender groups, January 1, 1944 . ° 87 
Table 8.- Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans: Amount arene principal repaynents, ‘other 

deductions, and loans closed, 1933-44... 88 
Table 9.- Agricultural loans nald by insured commercial banks, by States, on ‘specified dates, 1943-44 8&9 
Table 10.- Production credit associations and vrivate financing institutions discounting with Federal intermediate 

credit banks: Loans to farwers outstanding on January 1 and July 1, 1943-44, by States . . 2 oe go 
Table 1l.- Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation: Wartime food production loans made and outstanding ant total 

loans outstanding, by States, on specified dates, 1943-44 . at 91 
Table 12.- Emergency crop and feed loans held by the Farw Credit administration, ‘ent sewed rehabilitation Leone held. 

by the Farm Security Administration, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1943-44 .. ° sie ee 32 


Table 13.- Farm Security administration: Numder of individual — and amount of various types of loans “held, | 
by States, July 1, 1944 


Table 14.- Farm Security Adninistration less of acreage, eet of properties, 
and amount of loans approved, by States, cwulative from organization to July 1, 194h . 
Table 15.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Cotton, corn, wheat, and other loans made — year ended dene 30, “94h, 
and outstanding on July 1, 1944, by States Be ele 95 
Table 16.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loan programs fron éate of. organication to i, “igus and loans outstanding 
on July 1, 1944, by commodities .... Pee 96 


Table 17.- Rural Electrification Administration: Loans made ‘and number of consuners “connected “fron organization 


FARM TAXATION: 


Table 18.- Taxes levied on farm and automotive taxes naid by United 


Table 19.- Tax levies on farm real "estate: Amount per “aere, "index: numbers ‘of anount per. acre, “and. anount ver $100 of value, 
Table 20.- Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, ‘sndex numbers of amount per “aore, "and amount per $100 of value, 
AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE: 
Table 21.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance, United States, 100 


Table 22.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance, by States, 1942 .. 
Table 23.- Wheat crop insurance, by States, crop of 1943; United States crope of 
Table 24.- Cotton crop insurance, by States, crop of i943; Unitea States crops of 1942-44 & 103 


OTHER RELATED DATA: 


Table 25.- Farm real estate: Index numbers of estinated value per acre, by pune an 1915, 1920, 3983. 1930, 1933, 


Table 26.- Farm real estate: Land tranefere pry valese, “United States, 1926-44 
Table 27.- Real estate, sheriffs' certificates, judgments, etc., acquired and held bay the Federal lend banks “an the 

Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925-43 . 


Table 28.- Federal lend bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans: Number delinquent asa " percentage of " mmsber outstanding, 
by States, as of January 1, fer selected years, 1930-44 . 

Table 29.— Demand deposits of country banks, 1924-September 1944 

Table %30.- Time devosits of country banks, 1924-September 194s 


Teble 31.- Total deposits (demand plus time) of country banke, 1924-Septesber igus 


Table 32.- Cash farm income, and indexes of pricee paid by farmers, of — received by farwers, ‘am of rural retail. 
sales, 1929-44 . 


Table 33.- Interest rates charged on new “Loans ‘ent discounts institutions unter the supervision of the Fern Credit 


Administration, December 31, 1934-43 . 
Table 34.- Bond rates and yields and money rates, 1930-44 


Table 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: 


United States, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1935-44 


Total outstanding and amounts held ea selected lending agencies, 


Amounts held by selected lending agencies 
Total farm- | Federal land Vara Security Administration 
Beginning of banks and Joint stock Three State 
Commissioner cies purchase 
5/ loans 9/ 
1,000 dollars | "1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars |1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dol 
3,207,863 6,961 406, 24s 
6,448,772 296, 386 60,038 97%, 826 1,204, 383 10/ 
9,630, 768 1,201,732 637, 789 2,118,439 27. 96, 360 
7,584, 459 2,564, 17° 274,988 1,301,562 6, 842 66 ,096 
7,422,701 2,907, 648 198,187 1,112,289 53,705 
1.153.965 2,989,019 160,01 1,015,615 487,53 39,969 
6,954, 88 2,950, 71 133,55 988,557 501,450 35, 362 3-635 
6.779, 318 2,862,855 114,992 982,939 519,276 31,872 ,220 11/ 9,000 
6,586, 399 2,723,110 91,726 984, 290 534,170 30,294 6,354 wy 
6,534, 487 2,642, 333 73,455 1,016,479 543, 40s 29,317 7,470 4 
6,483, 847 2,515, 55.919 1,063,1 535,212 9,240 112.8 
6,117,168 2,262,135 37,015 1,042,939 | 11/ 476,676 28,794 12,581 151,100 
- 12/ 2,165,723 32,235 - - - 12,941 154, 741 
- 12/ 2,090,503 27.158 | 13/ 1,022,058 | 470,672 - 13,083 158,351 
- 12/ 1,998,531 24,026 - - - 12,898 
January 5,634,772 1,882 0,097 986,661 44s, 433 24,082 12,293 164, 302 
12/ 1,786,685 | 8,537 j - - 11,621 167,422 
12/ 1,722,095 7.925 | 23/ 947,000 467,729 - 10,62 170,750 
VJ Excludes Territories and possessions. 


2/ Data since 1930 are a revised series. 


Includes banks in receivership. 


Data for 1930 and subsequent years are revised ta include purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts in addition to regular mortgages. 
Joint stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. 


Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to State insurance commissioners, and "Best' 


7, Insurance Reports." 


6/ 1935-44 insured commercial banks; prior to 1935 all open State and national banks. 
Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South Dakot: 


8/ Prior to 1941, loans for construction of farmstead improvements only. 


estate) loans and loane made from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. 


3/ Includes farm-enlargement loans and loans made from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation truet funde. ‘The farm-enlargement loan program was 
initiated about October 1942. 


10/ Data not available. 


Revised. 


Data for 1930 and subsequent years revised to include sales contracte as well as regular and purchase-money mortgages. 


a. 
Beginning with 1941, date also include farm-development (special real 


12/ Includes amount of loans in process of foreclosure and loans in suspense for Puerto Rico since separate figures for Puerto Rico are not avail- 
able on quarterly basis. 


13/ 


Institute of Life Insurance. 
14/ Excludes loans called for foreclosure. 


Based upon monthly data received from the Life Insurance Association of America (formerly Association of Life Insurance Presidents) and the 


Table 2.- Loans to farmers' cooperative organizations held by selected lending agencies, United States, 1929-44 


| Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration | 1 Elec 
Bare Yarm Security Commodity 
cooperatives | revolving tion tion 1/ Corporation 
funa 
| 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dol 1 1 
\ 
26,073 | 14,510 | 
377 136, 698 | | 
45,177 156, 280 | 
9,8 | \ 158,885 | | 
1934 . 15,211 18,697 157,752 ° 
1,642 \ 69,647 \ 53.7 2,456 | 2,503 1.932 
1,813 | 87,633 30,982 30,015 3,732 | 9,677 
920 | 87,496 | 23,723 | 79,350 8,412 4g, 498 
1,835 | 76, 20,547 16.122 11,550 26,812 
1,490 | 16, 461 232,086 15,125 
2,152 | 113, 16,914 304, 807 25,388 
January ....... 2,000 144, 12,551 | 328,156 34,195 
pee 2,000 | 110,957 | 11,295 2/ 34,969 
4oo 101, 885 | 10,852 | 327,588 927 
600 148,099 2/ 35,552 
January 2,000 235,174 | 7,352 331, 318 23. 
1,752 wpe. 3,230 2/ 29,2 
4oo 143,014 2,911 332,196 28,112 
IJ Includes loane from State corporation trust funds and beginning 1942 includes 


2/ Data unavailable. 


loans to defense relocation corporations. 


Amounts outstanding on specified dates, United Svates, 1914-4 


Total 


] 


Commodity Credit 


Table 3 .- Homreal estate loans to farwers by principal credit institutions: 
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Table 4.- Awount of Tederal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and e 
recorded by other lenders, United States, 1934-44 + 


Loans closed 
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gytiantes amount of farm mortgages 


Estinated amount of mortgages recorded by other lenders 2/ 


Land Bank Commissioner, 1938-3, as reimbursement for interest reductions granted borrowers. 


2/ Preliminary. 


| Federal | Land Bank | Commercial | Insurance Miscel- all lenders 
__ land banks | Commissioner! Individuals | __.i_companies _|__laneous __| | 
| Mil, dol. | Mil. dol. | Mil. dol. | Mil. dol. | Mil. dol. Mil. Gol. | Mil. dol. | Mil. dol. 
| i | | 
= | 730.1 | 553.0 | 219.6 110.9 | 45.7 | 80.8 | 457.0 1,740.1 
| ‘i | | 
| 2u7.6 195.9 | 257.8 | 164.9 | 76.5 570.8 | 1,014.3 
| 108.6 76.9 255-3 | 186.1 | 115.1 | 60.4 | 616.9 | 602.4 
62.8 | 262.9 | 212.8 | 6.2 | 51.3 655.2 757-7 
| 51.3 | 234.1 210.0 | 137.4 | 61.3 | 642.8 723.2 
| 1.5 | 226.7 | 217.8 138.0 | 67.8 | 650.3 | 779.0 
| 
| 63.9 | 3o.u 225.5 1 145.5 | 81.2 | 672.2 | 772.5 
| 64.7 | 2u7.7 221.3 | 160.5 | 102.5 | 732.9 834.9 
| 53.5 | 2ug.7 191.0 | 154.5 | 86.7 | 681.9 | 762.8 
| 4 30.1 350.4 | 273.1 167.1 | 73.9 | 84.5 | 915.8 
Jan.-March 16.6 | 7-9 | 86.3 | 59.9 | 55.2 18.3 | 9.7 1 aul. 2 
Apr.-June 18.9 | 9.2 | 91.0 | 62.5 | 19.5 j 219.4 246.6 
July-Sept j 10.5 | | 50.0 | 3 7.6 176.3 192.3 
Oct.-Dec 16.0 | 6.9) | 95.8 | 60.7 | 33.8 | 1.4 | 208.7 | 232.7 
1944 | i | | | 
Jan.-March 21.7 | 19.3} 117.5 | 717.0 | 63.5 | 280.4 | 312.4 
Apr.-June ... | 15.9 | 79 91.1 | 33.1 15.8 | 708.1 231.9 
1] Excludes Puerto Rico. 
3) Based on reports from counties including from 31 to 49 percent of the farms in the United States. 
i Sum of quarterly figures will not always equal annual total because of rounding of figures. 
Table 5.- Estimated amount of interest charges payable on pe debt, 
by geographic divisions, 1910, 1922, and 1930-43 1 
Geographic division | 1910 | 1922 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
' 
"1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars 
| \ | | | | i 
New England ........ -- | 3,992 | 7,970 | 10,086 {| 10,459 | 10,765 | 19,390 | 9,889 | 9,338 
Middle Atlantic ....... | 14,715 | 20,250 | 26,806 | 27,331 | 27,201 | 25,458 | 23,553 | 22,269 
East North Central .... | 46,373 | 122,875 | 107,039 | 103,250 | 98,282 | 89,590 | 83,498 | 78,630 
West North Central .... | 77,492 | 280,130 | 198,084 | 190,660 | 180,603 | 161,555 { 146,291 | 13h,923 
South Atlantic ........ | 8,910 | 35,480 | 31,974 | 30,090 | 27,611 | 24,331 | 23,299 | 21,894 
East South Central .... 8,052 | 27,340 | 25,961 | 25,330 | 23,955 | 21,321 | 20,270 | 18,758 
‘West South Central .... 21,358 | 73,050 | 72,072 | 69,712 | 65,986 | 58,556 | 52,933 | 47,081 
\ 8,066 | 56,213 | 38,691 | 38,235 | 36,956 | 31,407 | 27,309 | 25,014 
UNITED STATES ....... | 203, | 56 
03,168 | 679,30 569,756 309.008 4 72,283 j 430. 20 | 
Geographic division | 1936 1937 1938 1939 2 1940 2/ 19k2 2/ 1943 2/ 
1,000 1,000 1,000 | =1,000 | =1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
| dollars | dollars | dollars { dollars | dollars dollare | dollars | dollars 
| \ | | 
New England ............ { 8,765 | 8,332 | 7,890 | 7,503 | 7,254 | 7,090 | 6,842 | 6,640 
Middle Atlantic ....... | 21,113 | 20,289 | 19,485 | 18,771 {| 18,933 {| 17,616 | 17,976 | 16,208 
East North Central . | 73.470 | 69,501 {| 66,050 | 64,225 | 62,946 | 62,413 | 60,580 | 55,431 
West North Central .... 171,544 | 110,886 | 102,235 | 95,869 | 91,389 | 90,693 | 88,891 | 81,703 
South Atlantic ........ 20,912 | 20,169 | 19,733 | 19,606 | 19,454 | 19,828 | 19,712 | 18,885 
East South Central .... | 18,391 | 18,022 | 18,100 | 18,207 | 18,346 | 18,650 | 18,605 | 17,379 
West South Central .... | 42,162 | 38,793 | 35,627 | 33,270 | 31,989 | 32,277 | 32,058 | 29,675 
INE oeinesctseses's | 22,677 | 20,854 | 19,020 | 17,575 | 16,669 | 15,868 | 14,4h. | 12,654 
UNITED STATES ....... 364,474 | 340, 730 | 320, 094 ! 305, bg H 295,371 292,870 285 366 q 264,277 
i Payable during calendar year. Excludes om paid by Secretary of the Treasury to Federal land banks, 1935-43, and 


Revised series 1930-43. 
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Table 6.- Estimated amount of farm-mortgage debt, by States, January 1, 1910, 1923, 1930-44 > 


| | | | | | 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 {| 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars 
WN gi ciate Sic sates 13,055 | 27,950 | 27,613 | 28,251 | 28,704 | 32,756 | 29,894 | 30,626 
ew Hampshire ......... 5,647 | 9,320 | 11,756 | 11,279 | 12,030 | 12,053 11,904 12,423 
14,716 31,537 35, 365 34, 658 33, 659 32,771 31,966 1,391 
Massachusettes ......... 20,206 34, 283 48,984 49,518 53,009 4g 544 
Rhode Island .......... 1,977 2,583 4, 632 u, 616 4,714 620 4,031 4,065 
14, 601 36,456 43. 358 47, 2, 384 6 47,886 
New England ......... JO, 202 142,129 |__ 171,708 184,500 |__185,799 oor 
145,737 242,511 791 228,312 231,352 | 229,972 216,473 213,634 
bew 30.556 186 | 059 ug, 360 49 , 206 
Pennsylvania .........- | 66, 184, 17.28 150,738 
Middle Atlantic ..... 3, 382 463 | 469,020 159,317 62 13,578 
114,874 271,081 272,738 263, 388 | 255,786 241, 308 220,731 224, 261 
113,276 293, 448 269,913 260,001 255,215 235,491 218,721 224,169 
267,361 | 705,644 614,059 571,632 556, 410 532,762 ugh, 761 481,797 
198,219 505, 472 508, 369 1 451,900 403, 714 413,082 
East North Central .. 807,008 | 2,091, 683 1,883,614 | 1,815,025 RL : 1,650,532 | 1,513,968 | 1,526, 481 
| | 
144477 606,134 476,210 | 457,238 437,556 399,602 | 367,056 396,946 
SRR CEE 430,690 | 1,535,943 | 1, 196, 197 | 1,142,778 | 1,079,337 982,484 | 862,4h0 787,159 
207,279 | 511,571 42,820 | hee, | 391,936 352,970 | 311,859 286, 460 
North Dakota .......... 97,830 | 312,870 | rt 772 | 223,725 | 207,602 185, bug | 170, 422 197,177 
South Dakota .......... 84,943 | 451,281 : 293,080 | 279, 225 267,336 246,432 218, 6 216,592 
| 691,732 20.463 926. 323 387 437,82 431,686 
1 | 11, 747 667 156 371,181 12 
West North Central | 3,570,219 | 3,407,559 | het 2,739,527 2,673,143 
5.775 | 9,564 | 9,561 9,383 8, 245 8,095 8,631 8,668 
28,733 62,247 | 50,377 ug , 408 51,194 4g ,502 4g ,089 43, 790 
= 22,181 | 83,374 91,000 | 87,699 83,795 77,974 73,829 75,093 
West Virginia ......... 7.771 | 26, 322 26,177 | 26,057 24,292 22,616 22, Buu 23,671 
North Carolina ........ 17,028 81, 386 111,880 | 108,940 105,210 95,249 88, 497 93,905 
South Carolina ........ 20,583 | 98,154 64,433 | 57,872 50 988 43, 402 41, 345 47,149 
880 29,532 52,8 8 1,938 _ 36,437 36,179 4o 578 
South Atlantic ...... ie 530,457 | 519,2 S| 2,049 | 1,501 17,108 394,812 15,721 
36,296 115,793 | 116,250 112,547 107,143 101,219 | 97,034 105, 226 
TY: Nartisasces sie 21,687 83,091 | 115,280 | 110,626 105, 272 97,237 | 91,25 93,055 
BE piicteeccasaaed 21,456 | 67,569 | 97,890 | 98,630 96,117 90,335 | 83,854 81,421 
29,338 | _139,0h2 | 12 | _ 100,850 | 101,149 88,506 81,998 
East South Central . 108,777 | Lob, 395 | 32,732 4e2,653 |__ boo, 687 377,297 354,143 364,775 
| 
17,485 | 117,784 | 99,085 | 100,632 | 95,617 84, 280 70,179 69,317 
DO Cede scnsiscce 18,683 | 57,354 | 63, £38 | 62,022 | 60,945 57,560 54,904 57,951 
| 5.78 71, 434 588 630,965 596,134 566, 14 
West South Central | 1,015,690 | 1,109,328 | 1,072,5h2 1,046,737 |__971,20 884,272 876, 657 
16,952 | 192,092 129, 744 134,730 | 132,734 | 122,438 104,080 | 100,331 
21,423 | 158,737 | 115,547 115,577 | 110,645 | 100,536 87,626 | 89, 
7,363 | 59,514 | 43,337 | 44,068 | 41,200 | 40,072 | 35.772 | 36, 709 
35, 4S2 203,064 138,248 | 136,763 | 130,731 123,388 | 108,768 | 103,479 
4,301 32,297 38,954 40,054 | 39, 348 | 33,955 | 28,935 | 27,492 
Rae RES M338 hg, 748 41, 690 42, 766 39,728 | 33,505 | 31,005 | 30,797 
52,095 51,875 50,471 | 4g,616 | 46, | 44, 64g 43,757 
| 15,617 | 15,373 | 18,187 | 17,268 | 15,131 
99,455 | ! 575,012 579, 202 | 561,189 517,430 | — 7,100 
44,203 | 152,920 | 161,557 158,06 | 156,545 | 145,669 130,509 125, 405 
33, 308 \ 135917 | 133,865 | 128,012 | 118,016 | 105, 273 | 
107,415 _| 1,069 614, 810 615, 322 594,850 559,560 504, 398 60 
184,922 127,351 | 912, 284 907,255_ 879, 407 823,205 | 740, 780 691,000 
| | 
UNITED STATES ......... 3,207, 863 he, .785, he , 630, 768 9,398, 9,093,983 | 8,466,418 7,685,203 | 7,584,459 
| | 


Continued 
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Table 6.- Estimated amount of farm-mortgage debt, by States, January 1, 1910, 1923, 1930-L4 1/ - Continued 


it | | | | 
1936 | 1937 1938 1940 1941 1942 1943 194k 
| | | 
| x50 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
| gellar | dollars | dollars dollars dollars | dollars | dollars dollars 
| | | 
| 30,457 | 29,096 27,629 24,757 25,055 | 23,028 20,081 17,159 
12,517 | 12,109 11,26 11,220 12,151 | 11,439 | 11,50 11, 394 
| 30,257 | 29,969 | 29,367 27,814 27,773 | 27,489 | 27,23 28,911 
| 47,972 | 47,639 | 47,356 845 792 44,921 | 43,475 43,677 
4,187 | 4,276 | 4, 330 4,061 | 3,800 3,693 
yb. 996 | 006 40, 847 | 38,919 36, 7he 32,998 32,191 
| 095 355 150,199 | 46,295 | |__137,025 
| | | 
| 221,194 207 ,566 202 , 829 191,786 | 185,864 | 178,595 168,271 | 156,651 
48,770 | 48,735 | 46,898 | 48,791 | 49,597 | 50,153 4g,540 | 45,863 
iddle antic .. 
| | | | | | 
225,525 22h, 2) 226,920 236,2 243,002 264,487 29 ,129 203,1 
476,298 | 454,266 | 437,780 418,970 | 415,192 406,988 373,981 325,915 
184,063 182, 178,772 1%. 306 | | 171,451 
__409,1 8 821 
East North Central +784 | 1, 320,9 1,198,506 
| | “ns | 705.989 | 707.73 | | | 
268,507 | 254,318 | 245,904 229,377 231,832 232,971 | 219,962 207, 327 
199,772 | 182, 33 | 172,180 141,230 | 132,717 128, 256 | 
South Dakota ....... |} 199,709 | 179,296 | 162,983 127,706 | 119,122 118,474 | 114,7 105,0 
| 382,495 | 3 358,962 | 309,526 | 990,088 | 281,184 | 261,753 232,921 
921 | 310,140 | 2sh 2us | 273,45 258 |__227,800 195,1 
West North Central ls 2,591, ole 358,538 173 "966 133,308 2,138,731 12,043, u94 
| 8,576 8,443 8,286 7,957 | 8,127 8,496 | 8, 347 8,09 
45,068 | 45,417 | 945,383 | 46,675 | 86,021 396 43, 38h 42, 89 
| 74,736 | 72,976 73,027 | 72,299 | 72,265 70, $40 | 68, 406 65,12u 
|} 23,574 | 22,97% 22,754 | 21,969 | 22,032 21,671 20,193 17,986 
North Carolina |} 92,942 | 91,799 | 90,336 | 90,071 | 96,652 97,411 | 88,645 | 80,829 
South Carolina | 47,685 | 46,792 | 46,737 | 45,948 | 46,713 | 45,950 | 2.992 
82, | 82, | 82,037 | 359 | 901 | 85,7 
1,20 6 8 8,101 | 72 0! 
105,982 105, | 107, 963 | 109.25 110, | 112, | | 102,915 
93,327 93,121 92,102 92,61 90,017 85,033 77,93 70,0 
79,670 | 79,547 | 80,180 | 81,859 86, 834 39.278 mays 80, 354 
627_|_ 89,489 06 | 100, 368 10 104,77 99 368 0 
Bast South Central | | 373,934 371.5 384,09 "390, 8 392,501 
69,996 | 70,770 | 72, | 75,560 79, 305 78, 405 17-388 
56, 880 55.817 55,328 55,098 57,221 58,872 57,029 13 
175,861 168,816 =. | 153, 679 | heed 159, 332 152.558 
| 86,055 | 431 | ber bbs 417,81 271 
West South Central 841,231 808.5 173,470 Tee, 123,036, 715,32 19,143 
| 
| 96,153 | 87,434 | 79, ish | | 63,536 57,535 | 48,143 39,876 
99.455 | 92,565 | 86,393 75,905 73,408 70,727 | 61,386 | 54,238 
30,02 a 93 28, | 
bb 43,015 | 36,650 34,946 | 32,539 | 27,977 | 22,713 
38,12 14,900 395, 1 348 1 258, 
| | | | 
121,793 | 115, 43 | 121,561 | 106,857 | 104,927 | 101,227 | 92,064 | 83,028 
103, 440 | 96, 391 90,421 | | 61.155 
| 432,802 422. 58 84,277 | 3 


422,701 i. 153,963 6, 954, 384 779,318 i6, 586, 399 i6, 534,487 483, 847 117,168 634,772 
L L L ‘I 


VJ Data since 1930 are a Te series. 
2/ Includes data for District of Columbia. 
7 Includes $84,384 of joint stock land bank loans called for foreclosure which are not distributable by States. 
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Table 7.- Farm-mortgage debt outstanding, by principal lender groupe, January 1, 1944 
| Amounts held by principal lender groups 
State and Total debt | Federal | Land Bank [Life insurance! Farm Security 
divieion | land banks Commissioner companies | Commercial Administration} Others 3/ 
| 1/ banks 2/ 
1,000 dollars dollars |1,000 dollars {1,000 dollars |1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,000 dollars 
17,159 5,095 2,326 | 1,343 243 8,154 
New Hampshire ...... 11,394 | 1,325 673 666 ge 8,638 
28,911 4,127 1,097 6,252 24g 16,586 
Massachusetts ...... 43,677 | 6,545 3,540 | 1,093 120 32,379 
Rhode Island ....... 3,693 | 10 1,799 
Connecticut ........ 32,191 | 5,172 2,5) 5 103 22,599 
New England ...... | 137,025 | 23,807 10, 746 5 11,435 817 90,155 
err 156,651 | 31,878 10, 261 226 12,960 1,683 99, 663 
New Jersey ......... 45; 863 | 8,736 | 4,587 74 4094 | 470 27,902 
Pennsylvania ....... 123,443 | 16,550 4, 336 1,794 22, £98 | 21998 75,356 
Middle Atlantic .. 325,957 57,164 19,164 2,094 39,952 4 202,921 
231,446 | 9,531 27.141 36, 416 4,459 119, 168 
203,169 | 429 10,435 53,658 23.946 3,67 66,029 
325,915 | 96,778 20,218 102,778 20,43) 5,8 79,843 
150,463 35.799 11,524 2,807 | 16,068 2,618 81,647 
Wisconsin .......... 59.590 8,898 | 24 508 4,181 165,198 
East North Central 1,198, 50 272,327 195,282 | 121,371 20,795 511, 885 
EE 364, 768 | g1,012 | 24, 825 | 75,336 | 17,126 5,382 151,087 
SS EEE 652,906 | 156,962 30,175 261,933 | 38,795 6,6 158, 382 
EE Se 207,327 | 30,487 11, 668 65,127 | 21,278 6,3 72, 424 
Worth Dakota ....... 105,047 | 47,678 16, 378 12,166 | 653 1,720 26, 452 
South Dakota ....... 105,042 | 45,511 | 13,271 661 | 1,917 | 2, 24 11,434 
232,921 95,159 | 21,816 %.725 | 5,25) 58,236 
195,139 63,175 21,902 || 7, 287 57,021 
West North Central | 1,863,150 | 529,984 140,035 534, 758 ___92,967 30, 370 | 535,03 
| | 
8,095 | 609 | aus 23 | 2,811 208 4,199 
Maryland 4/ ........ 42,894 | 6,06 | 1,975 1,888 | 8, 748 903 23,31 
65,124 | 17,80 3,581 4, 808 | 13,421 3,416 22,09 
West Virginia ...... 17,986 | 6,262 | 1,486 \ 535 | 728 1,601 3,374 
Worth Carolina ..... 80,829 | 13, 408 9, 347 | 7,576 | 10, 396 | 9,618 30,484 
South Carolina ..... 42,932 | 11,002 | 7,333 | 2, 365 | 1,513 7,332 13, 387 
85,740 | 17,968 | 10, 348 9,687 | 6, 11, 384 29, 365 
33, | 6,341 | 5, 840 916 | 2,686 1,031 14, 490 
South Atlantic ... 376,904 | 61,459 | Uo, 655 27,798 | 50,791 35,493 140, 708 
ar 102,915 | 21,279 | 6, bub 16,076 | 19,856 | 5.390 33,670 
Tennessee .........- 70,069 | 17,019 | 5,964 | 9,372 | 11,895 | 6, 831 18,988 
80,354 | 21,793 | 5,498 | 2,816 4,054 | 10,227 35,966 
Mississippi ........ 90, 389 _| | 5.086 | 19,273 | 5,200 | 11,065 26,? 
Bast South Central 343,727 | 83,58 23,192 47,537 | 41,005 | 33,513 114,89 
| 
MERE o6icccacnes 77,519 | 13,165 | 3,931 14,619 | ,087 | 8,759 | 33,958 
Louisiana .......... 54,132 | 16,108 | 3,180 | 5, 326 | .970 | 6,431 18,117 
Oklahoma ...... one 141,850 | 26,168 =| 10,116 | 21,095 | 4,123 | 8,513 | 71,835 
| 149,721 34,058 10, 227 | 17,542 | 4g 
West South Central 19,143 205, lee | 51, 235 22,407 | 1,2) 
OOD. scwsdecceecs 39,876 | 13,757 6, 261 | 2,983 | 856 | 1,257 14, 782 
aaa 62,519 | ,680 | 5,906 | 8,192 | 1,015 | 1,084 25, The 
ee 22,374 | 8,324 | 3,173 | 56 | 786 | 536 | 8,699 
OE Ses 54,238 | 21,157 | 6,997 | 3,415 1,873 | 1,491 19, 305 
Mew Mexico ......... 24,880 | 6,410 | 1,827 | 3,151 | 610 | 415 | 12.467 
 miciacenkens 24,981 | 6,402 =| 1,899 2,370 506 | 204 13, 600 
22,713 | 10,635 3,076 } 314 2,575 3 5,775 
Mountain ......... _ 258, [52 90,096 _ 29,51 5,371 
Washington ......... 83,028 22,696 | 4,877 | 11, $28 | 4, S40 | 1,389 Mas 
81,153 | 19,897 | 5,156 | 8,294 | 1,393 | 1,118 5,29 
California ......... 347,343 | 66,648 | 28,282 | 11,766 | 53,718 1,843 | 185,087 
511,524 | 109, 261 | 38,315 | 31, 888 59,951 4330 | 267, $00 
| 
UNITED STATES ...... 5/ 5,634,772 | 1,452,886 | 429,752 | 986,662 44s 433 | 176,595 5/ 2,140, ube 


1/ Revised basis. Includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts. See table 1, footnotes 3 and 5. 
Tenant-purchase and farmenlargement loans, farm-development loans, and construction loans to individuals. Includes loans 

made for these purposes from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. 

¥ Includes joint stock land banks. 

4/ Includes District of Columbia. 

5/ Includes $84,384 of joint stock land bank loane called for foreclosure which is not distributable by States. 
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- Agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, on specified dates, 1943-44 y 


real estate loans 


Personal and collateral loans 


1943 


Maryland 

District of Columbia .... 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

Korth Carolina 

South Carolina 


Mississippi 
Yast South Central .... 


California 


Pacific 


Poseosstons }/ ........,- 


Reh 


8 


arr an 


| 
476,676 467,729 | 1,641,772 


62 45 


1,505,249 


1,474, 253 


y Loans are classified according te location of bank and therefore are not strictly comparable by States with data for other lenders, 
which are classified according to location of security or borrower. Data back to 1935 available in earlier issues of the Agricultural 
Finance Reriew. 

2/ Loans secured by agricultural commodities covered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

3/ Alaska, Hawaii, and Virgin lelaads. 


= 
— 
| 
| | Co. 
| | | T0060 dollere | dollars 
dollars dollare 2,506 569 
1,343 665 3,704 3+ 37 
1,692 666 247 988 34, 198 
O47 3%, 6 
New Hampshire .. 7, 1,093 263 1 082 

New York .. 2,439 23, 367 
New Jersey 99.952 29,853 22,791 2, 3,979 11,710 
Middle Atlan 36,416 2h, 58, 866 
16,068 68 21 | wu, 632 1,335 
— |e — 68,173 66,560 11, 632 
South Dakota | Gan | |— 50 — | 123 338 
North Central .... 5,429 16,301 | 
s 
3.076 8,693 14,1 2,253 7,649 
Delaware ........-----. | 55 2,205 10, 246 191995 
0,720 16,504 13,628 42, 365 24, 
"783 10, 396 60,123 1,036 
10,783 | 1.913 
20,082 19,078 27. 24,196 22,108 
Alsbama ...... | 33,003 9.126 | | 
: 6 23,3 65. 36 
pore | 3.555 52.256 | 23.35 
5.36 | +970 4 16, 392 225,411 | 
on 
7 15 | 12, 363 588 | 7, | 13, osu 
2,0 879 6 | 3, 2,361 
Montana te | 786 | 2,092 | | 9,742 6,506 | | 1,772 
1,827 | 1,873 | 717 | 1 38 | 15.917 | 1,858 | 50 | 
| 2515 | | | | | 
Mountain | 1,383 | 19 | 86,766 
4,272 | 1,393 | |____75,261_ — 101 
417 | 61, 64g i 28 | 504, 
= 
| 3 
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Table 10 - Production credit associations and private financing institutions discounting with Fede 
Loans to farmers outstanding on January 1 and July 1, 1943-44, by States 


intermediate credit banks: 


| Production credit associations Private financing institutions 2/ 
State and division 1943 194% 1943 

January 1 July 1 January 1 Jaly 1 Jamary 1 Jaly 1 January 1 Jaly 1 

1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 “1, 006 "1,000 |  +1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New Hampshire .......... 229— 2u7 | 263 3 0 
1,250 | 1,496 1,81 241 220 214 259 
Massachusetts .......... 123 1,072 763 1,251 ° 26 oy 102 
Connecticut ..........-- 1,79 1 3 
Hew England .......... 5,963 5,701 511 592 593 
7,041 9,210 6,186 10,97 1 2 60 
1,249 1,823 1,261 1,9 46 23 
Pennsylvania ........... 3,675 4,121 8 4,693 
Middle Atlantic ...... 11,965 15,154 23, 17,566 1 us ° 83 
6,716 7,041 7,975 6,501 872 809 627 662 
9,981 9,795 10, 700 7% 590 5 277 
11, 12,891 11,51 708 1,233 1,030 9 523 
East North Central . 38,207 4,023 3,419 3,338 2,392 
6,041 6,193 6,036 1,563 1,477 1,504 1,409 
7.973 7, 8,265 5,822 B45 659 751 258 
Se ee 7,693 10, 674 8,886 9,059 687 652 636 439 
Worth Dakota ..........- 1,403 1,803 1,633 2,078 54s 694 600 750 
South Dakota ........... 4, 266 3,877 3,900 3,938 163 186 152 229 
Nebraska 5,036 5,10 27335 675 398 

5 605 5 871 518 6 222 i 

West North Central 38,017 1,1 38, 883 "36,1 
1,746 2,015 1,527 2,413 0 
District of Columbia ... i?) 6 0 
2,843 3,631 2,703 | 3,792 43 43 20 19 
West Virginia .......... 1,010 1,2 1,109 1,227 0 ° ° 0 
North Carolina ......... 1,830 6,633 2,635 10,902 to) 161 i) 261 
South Carolina ......... 1,236 5.570 1,547 6,428 42 47 
37 2,788 2,875 279 10 8 
South Atlantic ....... 16,114 32, 681 37,710 322 256 
4, 64s 4,995 67 5 46 21 
3, 347 3,336 1235 671 1,209 
Mississippi ............ 2,81 1l 1 878 
Rast South Central 12, 3,2 14,89 27.5 5,236 4,967 5,25 
1, 785 6,273 2,301 6,738 51 343 335 514 
2,149 6,647 2,136 7,015 1,353 1,01 1,136 
3-932 31293 5,262 2.025 2,700 1.936 
21,2) 2 22,267 1 12,465 9,674 10,611 

West South Central 29,189 30,957 15,05 15, __13, 021 
4,671 7,685 5,373 6,219 254 28h 235 32h 
3,778 5,527 3,991 6,022 we 252 Tl 166 
1,562 | 2,270 1,663 | 2,456 828 865 

2,194 | 2,465 | 1,881 | 2,578 511 7 368 

2,179 | 1,846 | 2,186 | 2,357 | | 9 1,073 | 919 
EEE PEA 1,891 2,427 2,5 2,862 1,831 2,826 1,678 | 2,408 

22,020 | 29, 661 i, 6,732 4377 | 6,180 

| 2,173 | 1,562 | 2,406 | | 346 
12, 14,108 2 2 

| | 
UNITED STATES .......... 182, 658 254,84. | 196,637 266, 396 38,182 34,137 35, 326 
| | 
2,062 | 2,150 | 2,119 | 2,393 | 877 | 1,641 183 


¥ Excludes loans secured by agricu]tural commodities cevered by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Inc 


ludes only loans from and disc’unts with Federal intermediate credit banks. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


= 
| | 
XUM 


Table 11.- Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation: Wartime food production loans made and outstanding and total loans outstanding, 
by States, on specified dates, 1943-44 


=. | Wartinze food production loans All loans 
T 
i Loans made January 1 Ly 
| Loans made 1943 throagh Sune 30 Loans outstanding 
yw J June 30, | June 30, 
1,000 000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
| dollars dollars dollars dollars ; dollars dollars dollars ; dollars 
1.989 2.533 “3 | 2.399 | 
101 | 26 109 | 106 4o 198 4o 
- Rhode Island . 
New York ... 1,495 697 1,139 24 1,122 517 1,123 519 
New Jersey ..- 177 58 
P ylvania ..... 39 Lg 
471 195 406 0 399 146 146 
Tlinoi 
East North Central .... 5.2 2,197 | 1,277 
| | 
3,856 | 2,551 3,269 | gu | 3, 209 676 3,218 678 
1,839 171 1,739 | 14 | 1,671 343 1,671 
1,832 567 1,677 0 | 1,598 312 1,598 312 
Worth Dakota ............ 1.526 6,922 5,664 ft) 5,633 672 5.955 3 
2,07 1,896 37 1,833 542 1,853 H 
1,851 282 1,593 1 1 
West North Central _|__12,090 18,811 —| 18, 355 12 
146 137 119 2 | 118 9 118 9 
ET 560 | | 501 | 89 | 461 213 461 213 
District of Columbia .... 0 | 0 \ | ° \ ° ° 
West Virginia ........... 0 
South Carolina .......... 519 796 | o | 765 \ 765 
South Atlantic ........ 6.139 3,927 5,290 1,981 5,309 2,000 
616 | | | | 543 172 | | 172 
149 ° 22 68 22 
Mississippi ............. 95 8 187 
1,123 | 347 \ 997 | 903 319 906 321 
Louisiana ............... 659 | 157 23 o | 457 261 \ 261 
West South Central .... 5,839 5.5 2,9 3,009 
3,146 1,490 | | | 2,573 1,299 | 2,579 | 1, 303 
rdticeducenaneseks 1,912 1,242 1,467 197 1,432 475 1,432 475 
1,101 272 104 574 458 574 
1,333 4o2 190 922 522 940 525 
502 162 356 52 352 240 352 2ko 
wu 0 12 1 12 1 
437 10 313 U6 301 5 301 96 
1 2 89 2 88 88 
3,580 390 6254 3,147 6,278 3,155 
1,489 617 1,049 987 312 2,615 2,777 
1,517 1,005 986 240 98 
Unallocated ............. ° 1,875 2,002 2,002 21 
UNITED STATES ........... 64,597 29,986 H 53,292 3,113 ; 51,598 17,871 H 53,754 20,561 


1 In addition to food production loans, includes special loans in the Wenatchee area of the State of Washingtof and a emall amount out- 
Standing in connection with old programs now in liquidation. 

2/ Limited-liability crop loans, repayment of which under certain conditions was not required beyond the proceeds from the crop financed. 
/ Includes special war crop advances. 

uy Restricted area loans, excludes renewals of loans made under the 1943 food financing program. Includes small amount made in Florida 
and Oklahoma prior to January 1, 1944. Wo special war crop advances were made. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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Table 12.- Emergency crop and feed loans held by the Farm Credit Administration, and rural rehabilitation loans held by the 
Farm Security Administration, by States, January 1 and July 1, 1943-4u 


H Emergency crop and feed loans 1/ Rural rehabilitation loans 2/ 
vision 
January duly January) duly | July1 | January1 | July 1 
; dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars | dollars dollars 
| 22 | 674 | 905 |! 5,086 | 5,091 4,794 | 4,560 
\ \ use| 1,129 | «(| 1,139 | 1,192 
\ 98 73 90 | 1,060 | 1,096 | 1,090 | 1,083 
Massachusetts ...... 46 | 5 | 554 585 | 537 
Ragland 1,190 -| 1,155 8.372 8.573 8,105 \- 1.895 
al2 | 226 | | 5.137 | | 5.417 5,996 
Middle Atlantic .. —| 1,203 | 922 1,1 19,992 12, 09' il, 746 12,810 
ease 5 7 40s 7,090 7,072 6,916 | 6,398 
ses 2u7 | 356 | 267 353 6,399 6,991 | 7,636 | 6,981 
78 595 557 572 6,964 6,561 | 6,317 
Wieconsin ......+.-- | 1 | 6.993 \— 
East North Central 2 3,152 | 2,82? 
7,083 6.952 6, 6,425 12,030 12,037 | 12,556 | 11,609 
Iowa ...... 503 | ull ug? 6, 7,738 8,601 | 7,491 
2,200 2,256 \ 2,153 2,214 11,908 | 11,934 10,934 
North Dakota ....... 41,103 41,189 39,154 38,939 9, 8,584 | 7,111 | 7,137 
South Dakota ....... 26,670 291 24, 26 17,085 16,624 | 16,199 | 15,116 
Nebraska ........... 7,018 6,183 5-950 23,711 12, | 10,987 
| | | 
| 6 | 77 | 61 76 | 202 233 267 
lumb 0 2 
| 1,890 | a; 1,209 2,315 3,396 3,473 | 3,435 3, 760 
West Virginie ...... \ 377 378 2,690 2,289 2,550 2, 
North Carolina ..... 1,536 | 2,866 1,539 3,023 7,978 8,212 6,506 8,9%8 
South Carolina ..... 2, 4,532 2,591 4,798 | 10,187 11,800 10,086 | 57% 
2,599 | 2,62 | 19,507 17.767 
South Atlantic ... 10,920 16,450. |__..10,92 "36,803 | 56.370 | 393 
| 
1,049 1,163 1,053 | 1,135 u,63e | 3,007 | 4,312 3,766 
Tennessee .......... 898 | 1,140 897 11%” | 2,581 2,724 2,611 2,693 
1,885 | 2, 312 2,288 21,407 27,660 | 18,747 
Mississipi ....... 1,811 _ | 2, 342 1,29 2,335 1 18,653 | 14,62 i___ 16, %ob 
East South Central | | _| 5,102 6,397 193 
Arkansas .........-. 3,212 | 3,964 | 3,284 obs | 14,097 | 16,536 13,357} 15,102 
Louisiana .......... 1,586 | 553 | 1,563 | 2,698 | 11,273 12,926 | 9,275 | 19,283 
2,476 | 7,638 | 2,645 | 16,605 18,389 | 16,428) 17,¢hu 
10,477 11, 445 | 9,843 | 10,925 | 27,122 3,928 | 27.986 28, 
West South Central | 17,751 20,620 17,117 20,113 68,397 18,781 68,046 2,1 
Montane ....... 11,904 | 11,790 | 10,706 | 10,399 | 8,914 | 9,043 8,059 =| 8,286 
| 722 | 796 | | 6,788 | 5,815 | 4,977 | 4,793 
1,582 | 1,546 1,368 | 1,423 | 8,041 8,255 | 7,212 | 7,352 
| 3, | 3,681 | 3, 368 | 3,423 | 12,003 11,866 10,798 =| 10,543 
New Mexico ......... | 2,5 2,643 | 2,425 | 2,541 | 3,632 | 3,57 | 3,733 
| 255 | 1,473 1,409 | 1,aug | 1,166 
1,003 309 | 872 | 859 44053 | i i 3.006 
Mountain ......... i 21,707 | 21,047 | 19,692 | wb sx | Wiis 39, 006 | 39, 
| 
Washington ......... | gua | 971 | B65 | 847 | 6,074 5.969 | 5,503 | 5.355 
| 325 3 «| 300 | 320 | 3,720 | 3,457 | 3,04. | 2,909 
California ......... | | 1,180 _| | | 9,263 6,514 | 6, 289 
| \ 
UNITED STATES ...... | W/ 155,456 5/ 164,948 6/ 146,181 | L/ 156,187 | 362, 343 378,509 338,714 342, 266 
Possessions ........ | 1,219 | 1,354 | 1,469 | | 1,156 | 1,793 | 1,999 | 7,159 
| = L i \ 


1/ Includee drought-relief loans made in 1934 and 1935 and orchard-rehabilitation loans made in 19l2. 


2/ Loans to individuals on and off projects, water-facility loans, and vroject-eauipment loans. . Includes loans from State corporation 
trust funds and from the Resettlement Administration, the predecessor of the Farm Security Administration. 


Less than $500. 
4/ Includes 


Includes 
Includes 


Includes 


$45,000 not allocable by States. 
$13,000 not allocable by States. 
$41,000 not allocable by States. 
$14,000 not allocable by States. 
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Table 13 - Farm Security Administration: 


Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 
New England 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Middle Atlantic 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


North Dakota ......+.... 
South Dakota .......... 
Neoraska 
Kansas 


West North Central .. | 
| 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina ........ 


South Carolina ........ 
Georgia 
Florida 


Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi ........... 

East South Central . 


Washington 

California 
Pacific 


UNITED STATES 
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Number of individual borrowerg, and amount of various types of loans held, 


by States, July 1, 1944 1) 
| Number of Construction and | cooperatives Total loans 
| individual Basel j fara-de elopment | | | 
i Number | 1,000 doliare {| 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollare | 1,000 dollare 1,000 dollars 
| | | | 
! 3,803 4,560 | 86 | 181 | 12 | 4,839 
1,982 | 1,192 | zu | 57 | 95 | 1,378 
954 | 1,083 \ 63 | 186 | 13 a 
Tl2 \ 537 | 3 | 125 ' 0 
205 168 | 0 10 | ty) 178 
_355 0 | 98 
| L997 1.895 186 657. | 120 8,858 
| 5,094 | 5,996 { 166 | 1,594 | 666 8,422 
1,376 \ 1,570 \ 59 | 431 | 312 2,372 
| 5,631 | 5,244 | 122 | 2,534 | u5 13 
12,101 12,810 | 1,923 18,739 
i 
23,736 i 6, 398 \ 204 | 4,372 | 1,049 12,023 
7,817 | 4,246 171 | 3,737 | 1,361 9,515 
11,928 \ 6,981 \ 105 | 5,734 | 727 13,547 
10,790 23% \ 2, 388 \ 
3 | 3,017 1 ll, 
__30, 499 2,205 | 19, | 55.357 
| 
29,378 \ 11,609 \ 1,272 \ 4,923 \ 350 18,154 
9.753 \ 7,491 \ 77 | 6,477 | 1,030 15,075 
4h, 1b | 10,934 | 305 | 6,319 | 2,589 20,147 
27,807 | 7,137 27 | 1,751 | 396 9,311 
31,505 | 15,116 | 73 | 2,305 | 200 17,694 
10, | 19 660 216 
13,1 19,12! | 4 1225 332 14,735 
167,737 | 72,552 1,8?7 | 29,660 | 5,113 109,152 
\ \ 
293 267 5 \ 218 | 
1,866 | 1,492 | 16 | 956 | 13 2,477 
11, 305 \ 3,780 | 51 | 3,524 | 254 | 7,609 
8, 385 | 2,464 | 9 | 1,619 | 3 | 4,135 
19,866 | 8,938 \ 378 i 9,566 | 1,399 \ 20,281 
17,171 | 10,574 | 105 | 7,363 | 616 | 18,658 
| 34,194 | 17,767 | 78 | 11,685 \ 1,707 | 31,237 
| 14.312 | 6,111 | 31 | 1,067 | 1,393 8,602 
106, 052 51,393 35,998 54385 93,489 
i 
| 13,967 3,766 | 130 | 4, gue | 0 8,838 
| 10,000 | 2,693 | 137 | . | 149 9, 648 
37,045 | 18,013 | 210 | 10, 381 | 1,899 30,503 
39,723 | 16,466 | 0 | 10, 838 \ 1,575 
100,735 0,938 1,047 __32,830 3,623 18,438 
43,307 | 15,102 | 1,031 | 7.776 | 2,199 26,108 
36,923 | 10,98 | 145 | 6, 367 \ 1,451 | 18,946 
| 29, 640 \ 17,84 | 303 | 8, 382 \ 82 | 26,611 
28,265 | 425 | 17,624 | 1,961 
72,19 1,904 5,693 119,9 
6,666 8,286 630 772 | 1,046 10,734 
4, 643 4,793 | 372 720 336 6,221 
4,750 7,352 265 287 63 7,967 
11,055 10,543 85 1,436 5 12,569 
17,750 3,739 37 386 3 625 
1,400 1,166 4 228 130 1,516 
3.700 108 254 3,710 
50, hs 39,412 1,501 3,052 Ug, 089 
5,547 5,355 345 972 64 6,736 
2.909 374 814 190 
289 1 1 209 8,372 
15,8 16,553 3,525 19,335 
707,278 342, 246 10,626 170,750 27,777 551,397 
10,761 2,159 0 3,447 335 5.941 


Possessions 8/ ........ 


7 Includes loans from State corporation trust funds and from the Resettlement Administration, the predecessor of the Farm Security 


Administration. 


2/ Number of borrowers with outstanding loans. 
Loans to individuals on and off projects, water facility loans, and project equipment loans. 

4/ In addition to loans for construction of farmstead improvements, thie includes farm-development (special real estate) loans. 

ry Includes farm-enlargement loans initiated about October 1942. 

6/ Includes loans to defense relocation corporations. 

1/ Includes small amount of loans in the District of Columbia. 

8/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


Farm Security Administration. 
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Table 14.- Fo Security A‘ministration tenant-pur 
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chase loan program: 


Number of borrowers, acreage, 


om of properties, 


and amount of loans approved, vy States, cumulative from organization to July 1, 1944 1 
State and i | Cost borne 
| Borrowers Acreage \ Original | purchase 
division | | Total cost | by borrowers loans 
| Number if Acres | Dollars | Dollere | Dellars | Dollars Dollare 
| | | \ 
33 4,995 135,743 | 46,807 | 182,550 754 181,796 
New Hampshire ...... | 12 | 1,848 | 51,583 | 19,291 | 71,474 | 71,474 
| 7,664 177,938 | 32,974 | 210,912 | 6c | 210, 252 
Massachusetts ...... 25 | ?,302— 125,083 | 32,285 | 157,368 | 386 166,982 
Rhode Island ....... | 2 | % | 7,727 | 2,576 | 10,297 | 0 | 10,297 
Connecticut ........ | 1,685 96.823 | 18,073 nb agé_ | 805, i 114,091 
New England ..... 125 18,569 _| 594,893 | 152,604 __ 157,497 2,005 -| 
\ | | | | 
295 41,77 1,290,207 42,951 1.733,258 | 2,632 | 1,730,626 
New Jersey ......... | 58 i 5.715 | 342,080 | 65,158 407,236 | fe) , 238 
Pennsylwanie ....... | 47g \ 57,532 204,633 555,573 |___ 2,769,206 2,453 2 
Middle Atlantic .. | 105,075 | 3,937,020 | 963,082 W300, 5,085 
mene | 056 71,668 | 4,433,598 | 922, 225 5,355,823 | 35 | 5,730,988 
| 47k | 52,968 | 3,697,649 | 4,401,963 | 12,534 | 4, 369,429 
| 688 | 97.597 5,329, 98?,1 6,912,998 | 29,953 | 6, 882,041 
| 359 | 43,220 2,192,428 | 7,733,040 | 4,224 i 2,728,216 
Wisconsin .......... 516 | 3,263 2,997,999 008,679 16,720 | ugg _ 
East North Central | 2,093 318,716 3,757,908 72,919, | BO 22,830,582 
\ | | 
Minnesota ........... 638 \ 112,162 4,780,299 | 714,798 5.494.597 | 36,498 | 5,458,099 
| 125, 452 7,022,415 982,969 | 8,005,384 | 80. 266 | 7,925,018 
1, 242 | 194,412 | 5,868,012 | 1,765,416 | 7,633,438 | 10,067 7, 623, 367 
North Dakota ....... | 387 | 198, 269 | 1,916,829 692,851 j 2,609,680 | 3,632 j 2,606, 048 
South Dakota ....... | 383 | 169,510 | 2,357,551 557.295 | 2,915,446 | 4,953 | 2,910,493 
Nebraska ...... 447 \ 140,020 | 4,160,305 | 650,430 4,811,135 | 19,986 | &, 791,149 
Kansas ......... | 589 | 146,191 4,183,189 | 117,383 11,70 
Delaware ........... | | 7.979 706,814 | 60,664 267,478 | 1,054 | 266, 42u 
158 | 23,6098 £60 , 403 | 1,025,232 | 290 | 1,984, 042 
802 | 108, 469 | 3,123,636 | 1,194,173 | 4,317,209 | 3, 713,969 
Weet Virginia ...... | 384 | 52,537 | 1,392,579 | 480,975 | #73,50b | 1,191 | 1,272,403 
North Carolina ..... | 2,514 | 230,070 | 7.576.707 | 3,779,872 | .356,579 | 6, 11,350,232 
South Carolina ..... | 2,0 | 723, 604 | 5,562,452 | 3, ung .972 "342 8,°70 | 8,964,972 
3,726 | 462,490 8,309,445 | 6,390,638 1h 700,083 7,€73 14,637,410 
___ 299 47,138 682,477 | 591,62 | 1,274,108 ug | 1,273,615 | 
South Atlantic ... | 3,978 | 1,155,985 |_27, 714,912 | 16,132,218 =I | 29,065 | G3. 718.006 
| | | | | 
| 869 ! 103.256 | 4,769,083 | 1,420,842 6,189,925 | 11,492 | 6.178.539 
Tennessee ..... 1,55¢ \ 164,334 | 5,693,561 | 2,732,470 8,426,031 | 6,657 | 8,419, 37 
3, | 32. 7,505,194 | 5,884,308 | 13,390,002 | 14, 623 375.379 
| 2,112 | 199,360 | 5,329,877 | 3,901,422 | 9,731,294 | 690 9,730,604 
Louisiana ......... | 1,439 117,912 4,605,655 | 705 | 7,650,420 | 1.591 7,648,229 
1,641 299,725 | 7,610,856 | 2,339,377 | 9,950,233 | 15.915 9,930,419 
408 ___|__15, 304,79 » 300,453 21,105, 246 | 28,197 
West Scuth Central | _ 8,02! 1,196,965 __ 33,851, 48,437,193 | 50,292 48,386,901 
} | | | 
| 82 | 27,237 555.256 | 243,512 | 798,368 | | 798, 368 
| | 11,226 | 797,017 177,725 | 974,742 | 658 | 974, 08% 
| 36 10,255 | 227,574 | 79.355 | 306,929 | 2,805 | 304,124 
45,775 «1,427,171 | 356.762 | 1,783,913 | 6,701 | 1,777,212 
New Mexico ........ 58 i 15.932 383, | 151.787 | 535.271 | | 535,271 
| 25 \ 1,292 | 199,929 | 24,992 | 224,921 | 1,024 | 223,897 
| 39 | 3,366 | | 57.927 | 297,193 | 295,891 
| | 
Washington ........ r | 122 \ 17, 447 916,005 | 199,375 | 1,115,380 | 3,313 | 1,112,967 
| | 11,433 706,660 | 183,498 | 890,158 | 195 889,963 
California ......... 21 12,806 1, 658,91 602,555 2,061,474 3, 2,057, 
bi, 7u6 3, 281,58 185,428 O12 | 4.32 059,712 
| 
UNITED STATES ...... | 35,691 | 4,901, 318 149,036,360 | 59,293,556 | 208,330,016 | 390,738 707.939, 278 
\ | | | 
Possessions 3/ .... | 735 26,357 2,752,558 1,156,639 3,909,197 | 4,152 3,905, 045 


Vy Includes farz-enlargement loans, supolemental loans, and loans | see State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust funds. The farm- 


enlargement loan program wae initiated about October 1942. 
2/ Includes fees incidental to the purchase of properties. 
3/ Hawait and Puerto Rico. 


Para Security Administration. 
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Table 15.- Commodity Credit Corporation: Cotton, corn, wheat, and other loane made during year ended June 30, 1944, 
and outstanding on July 1, 1944, by States va 
Made during year ended June 30, 1944 2/ Outstanding July 1, 1944 
— | Cotton | Corn Wheat | Other | Total Cot ton Corn | Wheat Other Total 
~ 1,000 -| 1,000; 1,900 | 1,000 | 1,900 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
| dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars dollars | dollars dollars 
| | 
New Hampshire ...... | | | | | 3 33 
Massachusetts ...... | | | 60 | 60 | | 0 
Rhode Island ....... | 0 | | 102 | 102 | 0 98 98 
Connecticut ........ | 62_ | 27 27 
New England ...... | | | ?, 827 _2, 827 0 0 1,706 1,706 
j i 
| 112 | 112 | | 2 | 107 109 
New Jersey ......... | | 17 fe) | 0 | 0 
Pennsylvania ....... 50 222 | 3 
Middle Atlantic .. | | 189 162 1 0 3 
| 
| 17 81 | 5s | 156 | 15 27 | 50 
| 61 63 | lo2 | 226 | us 20 | 27 92 
| 746 172 | 1,095 1 | 446 | 57 538 
Wisconsin .......... i G 9 | 9} 1 
East North Central | | B24 323 1,143 2,290 506 102 351 | 960 
| | | 
| | 292 4,111 | 1,828 | 6,231 || | 415 1,196 | 1,845 
| 4,ob2 308 | 230 | 4,579 II ol 3,336 | 51 122 | 3,5 
| 6,576 | 189 | 187 | 43 6.995 || 10,136 | 1 | 42 | 10,332 
North Dakota ....... | 37,€75 | 1,361 | 39,036 || | 7,265 853 | 8,098 
South Dakota ....... | o| 123 5,988 | ugh | en Oo | 108 | 1,776 | 268 | 2,152 
| | 990 12,444 | 20 13,52 | = | 1,503 43 
| 30,257 | 30, 350 Oj 2,3 32 2,419 
West North Central 6,516 90,970 4,107 _|__ 107, 320 || 10,136 0726 | 13,377 | 2,528 30, 767 
| 
Delaware ........... | 2u1 | | 245, | | o | lo | 12 
| 695 | | 695 | | | | 5 | 30 
Virginia ........... | 23 | | 53 | | 80 22 | | 12 | 5 
West Virginie ...... | | | | |I | | | o | 
Worth Carolina ..... 8,747 | | 8,748 || 9,237 | | o | 9,238 
South Carolina ..... | 18,122 | | Oo 16,122 21,017 | | o | | 21,017 
29,198 10h | 29,302 33,603 | | | 258 33, 861 
Florida ...........- 2 ie) 0 35 
- 0 11 70 81 11 5 | | 108 
Tennessee .:........ 11,998 ° 108 18 12,124 12,426 ) lo | | 13,080 
Mississippi ........ 2 2 © O_|__ 20, 622 
East South Central ig 70.233 64, 732 in 15 | — 5 
Oklahoma ........... 5.962 | 27,459 457 20,958 
West Seuth Central 187,840 0 25,390 Wg |_ 213,284 ||~ 228, 703 | 0 6 |_ 209, 
Montana ....... 14,565 542 15.107 | 6,096 249 6, 
2,226 899 | 3,125 ° 400 23 3 
Colorado .......-... 0 ° 5,427 | 51 | 78 | 466 | 8 474 
Wew Mexico ......... 3,928 830 | 2 | 760 2,286 | To | 2,356 
7,293 | | 7,293 7,717 0 7.717 
_ 24g | 23 272 51 | 1 52 
Mountain ......... li, 221 |__1,592 37,348 10,003 L129 02 18,034 
| 
ag Washington ......... ° ° 11,401 | 76 11,477 0 0 574 | 11 585 
- 7.900 = 7,626 806 19 825, 
California ......... 10,401 2 12,315 17,989 93 | 0 18,082 
10,401 19,371 _2, 304 32,07 17,989 1,473 30 19,492 
Unallocated ........ 0 5,058 5,056 3,800 6 51 1,906 5,169 
| 
UMITED STATES ...... 342, 306 6,502 161,952 | 17,371 526,131 Wm | 5,249 23,593 7,976 436,096 


iJ Includes loans made directly by the Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by banke and other lending agencies. 
2/ Renewals and extensions of loans are excluded. As far as possible loans have been distributed according to the location of pro- 
ducers receiving the loans. Direct loans to cooperatives have been distributed according to the location of the association. 


Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Table lo.- Commodity Credit Corvoration: Loan orcgrame frow date of organivation to July 1, 19uu 
and loans outstanding on July 1, 1944, by commodities 
Total loans made Loans outstanding July i, 2/ 
| Amount + Total } 
j | agencies \ |_ _Qaantity 
a [1,000 dollars | 1,000 units | dollars | 1,000 dollars | 1,009 dollars | 1,990 unite j 
| | | | | 
Cotton: } } | | | 
1,479,564 ! 25,311 Bale »351 7,507 143,858 1,633 Bale 
342,306 | 3,585 | do. __201,0 | 54,325 | do. 
Corn: 
1933-42 . 067,187 | 1,162,046 Bu. fj 55 | 113 log | _ 23? Bu. 
Total 073,069 169, 772 j do. | 5,1 | do 
1936-43 1,189,727 | 1,304,736 do. | 2,543 1,2 3,763 3,050 | 
194 161,952 | 129,643 io. 262 19, 16g 35 | 
Tobacco: | | | \ 
1931-42 28,199 203,004 Lo 17s 543 | 717 | 2,808 Lb. 
Barley: i] | | 
1940-42 17.369 | 32,972 Bu. | ue 81 Bu. 
Dates: 
Figs: | | | 
igui-ke . 4,72. | 2,319 | Bu i | j | 3 Bu. 
Grain sorghume: | i | | | 
20h 540 Bu 0 | 0 | Ba. 
1936 1, 388 7,077 Lo. ) 9 i | Lb. 
Peanuts: | | | a | | 
1937-40 | 14,980 | 259.2 | Ton | Ton 
Pecans: | | | i | | 
1938 3.795 | Lo ) Lb. 
Prunes: | | | ij | | | 
1937-40 . | 8.137 | 170.0 Ton | | Ton 
Raisins: | | \ | | | | 
1937-40 . 9,079 237.3 do | 9 9 ao 
| | 
1939-42 6.54. | 13,437 | Su. | 25 Bu. 
Soybeans: i | | 
5,680 3.799 @. J ll | 7 | 18 | 12 do. 
| 2 do. Lub —|— a | 177 | ge | do. 
Wool and mohair: | | | i | | 
16,830 93,978 Lb 0 | | Lb. 
Naval stores: | 
1934-42, turpentine 11,660 081 ) Bol. jj | 0 | 0 Bol. 
1934-42, rosin . . 33,479 2,979 | do. 258 9 258 23 do. 
Total turnentine | 11,003 631 | >. | | 0 | 0 do 
Total rosin 43,597 2,985 | do. 258 j 258 | 23 do. 
Butter: | 4 j | | 
32,156 | 127,166 | Lb ) | j 0 0 } Le. 
Hay and pasture seeds: i | } | j | 
ee 20 | 174 do | do 
Dry beans: } | | | j 
1943 3.937 | 455 | 476 Cwt. 
Dry peas: | | | | | 
17 do | | ub | 11 do. 
1943 6,687 | do. 734 | 3,789 7,315 do 
Cther: 9,906 | | = 1,905 
| 
Grand total... 4,053,026 | 87,550 | u36,096 | 
i/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans wade by banks and other lending agencies. enewale 


and extensions of loans nreviously made are excluded. These are face amounte only; advances for storage, handling and transportation are 
excluded. 
2/ Book values of outstanding loans held by the Corporation inelude face asounts and all cherges said. With the exception of loans on 
tobacco, loans held by private lending agencies are face amounte only. Accrued charges are excluded. 

Includes American-Egyptian cottonseed, 1943; fiber flax, 1942; hea seed harvesting eouloment, 1942; linseed oil, 1942; olive oil, 19h2- 
3: peanut equipment and warehousing, 1942; Baiein Producere Association; and war heup, 


Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Table 17.- Rural Blectrification Administration: Loans made and number of rura] consumers connected 
from organisation to January 1, 1944 


| Boad ! al 
er Ruri 
a Classified by type of borrower purpose | 
| borrowers | fotal Cooperative Public Private | Construction | | connected 
associations , bdedies 1/ utilities 2 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Huaber dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollar: Buxber 
New Hampshire 1 1,453 1,65 t+) 0 1,421 32 2,594 
Vermont ....... 3 1,083 1,083 ° 0 1,060 23 2,543 
Massachusetts . 0 0 0 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 ° 0 0 0 0 0 
Sew Jersey . 2 495 491 1,418 
Pennsylvania ....... 1 1 1 ie} 28,70 
26 17, 17, 0 17,336 122 9, 602 
Wisconsin ....-...+. 4 
38 18,471 16, 359 112 18,242 229 50.93% 
Worth Dakota ....... 8 3,438 3,436 3,332 106 ,829 
South Dakota ....... ll 1,997 1,997 1,958 183 
West Horth Central 207 72.123 10,974 153 89,1 213,237 
1,61 ° 0 1, 0 5 
West Virginia....... ‘ 
16, 304 16,197 107 15.653 | 65,415 
1 212 g 9,908 
South Atlantic ... | 180 177,830 
26 11,832 11,832 11,665 | 147 | 43,698 
Tennessee 12,602 11,514 1,088 ° 12,557 | us 
Mississippi 10 10,61 | 10 226 
Bast Scath Central | | 0 a 190, 
1 8,637 6,114 | 523 6,524 113 25,620 
Louisiana .......... 1 8,221 | 8,171 | ) 50 | 8,170 51 16. 12 
Oklahoma ........... 9, = 9,634 187 9,722 99 2 
West South Central 137 57.155 55,837 | 151,958 
15 ° ° 3,006 36 
13 2,306 2,308 | $1 | 4, 758 
19 6,389 6,351 | | 14,873 
Wew Mexico ......... 1 1,225 1,009 ° 216 i mam 82 | 2,553 
3 1,055 816 142 97 13 | 335 
3 935 955 51 2, 192 
2 | 205 435 
Washington ......... 19 5,927 4,913 1,015 5,690 | 12,312 
° 
UNITED STATES ...... 870 377,642 357, 601 15,805 4436 371,827 6,015 1,085, 38% 
Possessions ¥/ ..... 3 654 384 270 0 : 652 2 | 960 


1/ Municipalities, public power districts, and irrigation districts. 
2/ Principally line construction, but includes amounts for working capital and for eenerating plants. 
4 These funds were loaned to borrowers for relending to ‘ndividuals. 

4/ Alaska and Virgin Islands. 


Electrification Administration. 


= 


Table 18.- Taxes levied on farm property and automotive taxes paid by farmere, United States, 
average 1909-13, annual 1924-43 


Property taxes levied 1/ Automotive taxes paid 
Year ¥ | Motor fuel taxes 
| Farm real estate Para personal Licenses and permits 
; property 2/ | State i Federal 
a. 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dol 
1909-13 average | 184,315 28,437 WJ 1,195 
| 
511,370 | 62,938 36,084 | 11,612 
Ee | 516,790 | 62,622 | 41,127 | 21,896 
525.5 | 63,786 45, 446 | 28,209 
are | 544, 690 | 65,417 47,626 | 7,294 
555.635 | 69,594 \ 50, 310 | 680 
| 567,493 | 73,323 52,808 55.626 
566,956 | 71,082 55,092 | 63,108 
| 678 | 3,217 | 61,873 
| 1,670 \ | 56,895 6,953 
1933 | +168 | 34,377 113 827 
364, 242 3,146 44, 815 +586 18,821 
\ 
393,878 | 36,758 46, 948 65,745 20, 60% 
16,967 1,203 56,181 74,959 
401,998 42,108 55,702 76,057 
1939... 408,565 | 472 77,772 .126 
401,954 | 5/ 43,685 2:000 60,000 25,000 
792 | 4s, 819 ,000 62,500 27,500 
5/ 393.885 | 57,000 - 
391,153 | 57,000 - - 


1l/ Levies rather than ments are shown for property taxes because data for payments are not available for many States. For the coun- 
payments 


try ae a whole levies and paywents probably are about equal over long periods. 


2/ Includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general property tax laws. 
¥ State taxation of motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 1932. 


1910-14 average 


2, Revised. 
6/ Preliminary. 


Table 19.- Tax levies on farm real estate: 


Amount per acre, index numbers of amount per acre, 
and amount per $100 of value, United States, 1890-1943 


Taxes per acre Taxes per acre 
Taxes per $100 Taxes per $100 
Year | of value 2/ Tadex 17 of value 2/ 
= 13 = 1 
Dollars | Percent Dollers | Dollars Percent Dollars 
1890 | 0.13 | 63 1917 0.31 151 0.58 
| 13 \ 83 1918 | 160 -57 
13 1919 | 200 -59 
189 \ -13 | 
189 +13 | 1920 2 2 
i 1921 
1895 | 14 | 65 1922 5u | -96 
1896 13 19 | 55 266 1.01 
1897 | +13 | 19 | 55 265 1.93 
1898 | 13 \ 63 
1899 | 13 | 63 | 19 56 270 1.07 
\ 19 56 271 1.12 
1900 | | 62 | 1927 -57 277 1.15 
1901 | » | 64 i 1928 -58 279 1.18 
1902 | | 65 | | 19299) «(| -58 281 1.19 
| +15 | | 
1 15 \ 72 1930 -57 277 
| | 1931 254 
1905 | 15 | 1932. 220 1.54 
1906 | | 75 | | 39 188 1.28 
a \ 19 | 19 | 37 178 1.19 
1908 -17 | eu | 
1909 | -19 \ 90 | 0.48 1935 | 37 | 180 1.15 
| | | 1936 | 181 | 1.16 
1910 | 19 \ 91 \ U7 1937 | 39 186 1.19 
1911 99 | 1938 38 183 | 1.19 
-21 103 \ 199 | 39 186 | 1.23 
191 | 24 | 117 | 5 | \ | 
191 | | 118 | 5) -38 \ 183 | 1.18 
\ | | -38 \ 183 | 1.10 
1915 | -26 128 | -57 | -37 | 179 | -98 
1916 -28 136 | 57 1943 | 37 } 178 
1/ Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 


2/ Derived from the tax-per-acre figures in column 1 and value-per-acre figures based on Census reports and the farm real estate value 


index of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Data unavailable prior to 1909. 
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Table 2l.~ Farmers’ mutual fire insurance, United States, 1914-42 1/ 


Amount of Surplus and 
Year (Companies insurance Cost per $100 of insurance |. serves at 
wet Losses |Expenses/ Total 
1,000 1,000 
Number dollars Cents Cents Cents dollars 
1914 1,947 5, 264,119 20.4 6.0 26.4 “ 
1915 1,879 5, 366, 760 17.5 6.0 23.5 - 
1946 1,383 5+635,966 19.6 25.5 
1917 1,329 5,376,853 18.2 6. 24.6 és 
1918 1,366 6,391,522 18.8 6.3 25-1 
1919 1,922 6,937, 523 7-8 25.1 
1920 1,944 7,865, 988 8.4 25.8 - 
1921 1,951 8,409, 683 19.4 7.8 ie - 
1922 1,918 8, 769,948 20.9 
192 1,907 9,057,938 19.8 6 26.4 e 
192 1,929 9,487,029 | - 20.4 6.5 26.9 - 
1925 1,839 9,477,139 21.1 6.7 27.8 ‘ 
1926 1,911 9,988, 580 19.4 6.9 26.3 “ 
1927 1, 889 10, 345, 463 19.0 6.3 25.3 - 
1928 1,884 | 10,781,212 20.5 6.6 27.1 * 
1929 1,876 11,118,510 21.8 6.6 23.4 
1930 1,886 | 11,382,104 24.8 6.8 31.6 - 
1931 1,863 11, 292, 339 24.1 6.9 31.0 - 
1932 1,847 | 10,974,082 24.9 32.0 
193 1, 826 10, 466, 334 21.2 7.3 28.5 - 
19 1,852 | 10,571,508 19.7 7-2 26.9 - 
1935 1,941 | 11,083, 300 15.7 7-5 23.2 33,656 
1936 1,936 | 11,339,510 20.7 7.4 28.0 35,083 
1937 1,924 | 11,569,476 16.5 7-6 24.1 7,479 
1938 1,914 | 11,863,569 18.0 8.0 26.0 , 105 
1939 1,904 | 12,143,381 18.4 8.2 26.6 =m? 
1940 1,898 12,294,287 17.1 8.1 25.2 45,47 
1941 1,885 | 12,518,913 16.2 3.4 24.6 50,119 
1942 1,37] | 12,982, 390 14, 8.1 22. 55,797 


insurance on farm property. Data for later years include companies with 
more than 50 percent of their insurance on farm property. . 
2/ Number of companies for which data could be obtained. Variations from 
"year to year may not represent real variationsin the number of companies 
operating. 

3/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Farm mutuals, as assessment com 
panies, not required to set up unearned premium reserves. Data not com 
piled prior to 1935. 


Data for 1914-33 and 1942 from Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1934-41 
from Farm Credit Administration. All data compiled from published State 
reports, supplemented by information from State insurance officials, 


Data for include companies with more than percent of their 
XUM 


fable 22 - Farmers’ mutual fire insurance, by States, 1942 


Amount of 


“$160 of Insurance 


Cost us 

State and division | Companies Bupences | fotal 

Number 1,000 dollars Cente Cents Cents 1,000 dollare 
38 79,286 33-2 19.9, 157 
New Hampshire ........+ 14 30,07 23. 25.6 -2 203 
ee 4 83, 37.6 8.3 5.9 in 
Rhode Island ......... 2 5,200 18.2 11.6 29.9 
Connecticut ...... eevee 5 8 471 _12.9 2,802 

New England 5} 261, 29.0 19. 3. 
Hew York ccccccccccccce 129 637,324 20.1 8.2 2.3 2,233 
New Jersey ll 152,017 21.0 17.5 38.6 1,71 
Pennaylvania ......... 165 1,342,124 12.6 10.8 2 6, 

Middle Atlantic ..... | 10.5 — 
Ohio 98 1,027, 80% 14,5 4.1 1,966 
eee & 534, 206 16.5 Ted 23. 2,388 
207 $28,075 12.3 4.8 17.1 
19 1,309,090 12.4 3.9 16.3 2,563 

Bast North Central .. 5.3 20.0 11,071 
Minnesota 156 1,084, 264 10.5 4.5 15.0 2. 
1 1,367,862 11.9 4,7 16.6 
Missouri ........ 1 359,009 19. 729 27.3 1, 
North Dakota ....... 33 123,957 23.3 7-2 18.3 
South Dakota ......-008 ho 295,379 10.2 7.0 17.2 1, 

West North Central . 12.3 

15 352,988 17.0 18.5 %.5 3. 
39 166,08 15.3 12.5 27.9 1,722 
West Virginia ..... 1 7 11.5 22, 66% 
North Carolina 28 13.0 8.5 21.5 
South Carolina ........ 10,068 35.2 26.8 62.0 
Georgia 19 287% 29.3 13.9 43.2 387 
Florida 2/ .......++- oo 0 

South Atlantic ...... 16.% 15.5 
Kentucky eee 17 772521 27.4 15.0 1,189 
27 985 23.1 16.4 39.6 
2 1,881 13.2 12.6 5.8 
Mississippi 2/ ........ | 0 0 

15 25.879 29.9 25.0 5.9 146 
Louisiana 2/ 0 0 0 
Oklahoma ee 6 45,472 35.4 13.8 
Texas 117,11 1 

West South Central .. 4 “186,453 12.7 
12 22,478 12.1 726 19.8 
10 62,612 13.0 8.9 2.9 
3 3,003 11.6 18.5 3.0 a 
50,651 11.7 10.0 21.7 
New Mexico 2/ ...ccccce 0 0 0 0 0 
Arizona 2/ .........- oe 0 0 
a oe 1 17,211 15.6 7.0 22.5 290 

Washington .....cccccee 5 88,480 18.0 11.2 29.2 910 
Oregon 5 37,366 13.1 12.2 2.3 
California a 66 9.3 15.9 

Pacific 1 11.8 44,5 
UNITED STATES .......06 1,877 12,982,390 14.6 8.1 22.7 550797 


1/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Mutuals, as assesenent companies, not required 


reserves. 


to set up unearned preniun 
2/ Wo mutual fire insurance companies with more than 50 percent of their insurance on farm property. 


Compiled from published State reports, supplemented by data supplied by State insurance officials, officers of farmers’ 
matuals,and others. 
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Table 23.- Wheat crop insurance, by States, crop of 1943; United States crops of 1939-43 


Indemnities paid 
Wheat area Interests Acreage Amount of Production 
and State 1/ insured 2/ ineured 3/ premiums 4/ insured 5/ y 
Number amount 
nbe: Acres Bushels Bushels Number Bushels 
Soft red winter: 
Kew York. . 2,144 23,800 18,072 382,900 1,044 87,662 
New Jersey . . 258 2,00 1,411 45,000 13 3 
Pennsylvania . 8,572 94,500 58,665 1,378,000 | 2,354 128,202 
+209 395,600 363, 736 5,373,000 19,014 1,284,555 
Indiana = 32,640 369,100 351,789 4,585,000 13,109 914,112 
Illinoie. .. 39,554 642,900 520,975 6,847,000 18,397 1,915,232 
Michigan... 29,290 239,100 191,976 3,402,000 10, 744 58.937 
Missouri... 3,312 456, 600 533,222 4,581,000 16,955 2,947,977 
Delaware... 342 6,000 2,421 69 ,000 6,084 
Maryland... 2,193 44, 4oo 23,559 570,000 739 63,086 
Virginia 1,658 24,900 11,088 299,000 833 60,016 
West Virginia 767 10,600 4,250 123,900 423 20,290 
North Carolina 3,420 31,200 9,418 284,000 960 44, 256 
Kentucky... 1,563 24,100 15, 441 234,000 436 35,930 
Tennessee 1,166 11,100 5,217 92,000 150 4,534 
Arkansas . 36 600 6,900 26 1,724 
eee 194,124 2,377,300 2,111,475 28,270,900 85,261 7,195,246 
Hard red winter: 
4, 65,000 104,639 799 ,900 1,566 198,619 
Nebraska ‘ 4o 809,100 1,282,914 7,749 ,000 9,343 836,775 
Kansas . 34,957 1,076, 700 1,038,630 9,267,000 15,394 1,734,693 
Texas . 11,129 542, 100 519,592 3,420,000 3,679 453,941 
Wyoming 606 36,900 54,546 211,000 a4 18,218 
Colorado 3,207 105,509 164,578 734,000 439 59,063 
New Mexico 325 35,500 10,448 195,000 160 13,242 
Utah. . 3,1]J0 55,000 63,396 569.000 365 4,764 
Total 116,271 3,349,400 3, 832, 386 27,971,900 40 , 827 4,928,183 
Rard red spring 
and durum: 
Wisconsin 1,306 6,700 11,717 82,000 252 11,384 
Minnesota 13,547 246,200 230,695 2,242,000 3,160 215,330 
North Dakota . 12,297 686,000 459, 860 3,553,000 525 87,568 
South Dakota . 4,373 123,500 226,154 28,000 1,287 153,082 
Montana 2,599 215,300 326,469 1,390,000 214 67,341 
Total 34,122 1,277,700 1,256, 895 7,895,000 5,438 534, 725 
White: 
Idaho 4,782 157,400 184, 350 2,164,000 443 117,588 
Arizona 140 5,400 3,631 87,000 65 12,093 
Nevada . . 83 1,300 2,108 23,090 1,953 
Washington . 3,538 551,100 260, 339 4,687,900 290 67,695 
Oregon . 2,912 226,100 121,717 2,450,000 225 43,667 
California . . 1,761 203,100 202,223 1,117,000 _503 __ 308,505 
13,216 1,144,400 834, 366 11,128,000 1,550 551,401 
United States: 
1943 eee 357,733 8,148, 800 8,035,124 75,264,000 133,076 13,209,055 
043 9,631,265 €,76,715 88,063,150 108, 368 10,574,927 
371,390 11, 734,263 12,643,051 104, 306,30 130,774 18, 857,243 
360,596 12,754, 834 13,796,798 108,284,574 112, 762 22,896,147 
165,775 4010, 390 6,670,315 60,826,075 55,032 10,163,499 
Total, 1°39-43 - - 49,915,003 436,744,179 - 75,704,171 


1/ Based upon principal classes 


2/ Not comparable between years. 
was reported where one person operated more than one farm. 


of wheat grown. 


In general, each interest on each farm was revorted separately, but in 1942-43 only one interest 


Wheat acreage covered by contracts; includes some duplication of acreage, as sevarate contracts are written for landlord and ten- 


ant interests on the same acreage. 


1943 acreage estimated. 


4/ Premiuns and indemnities are determined in bushels of wheat, althouch transactions are vsually made in the cash equivalent. 
5/ 1943 production insured is estimted. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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Table 24.- Cotton crop insurance, by States, crop of 1943; United States 
crops of 1942-43 
Indemnities paid 
Acreage Amount of Production 
2/ Number Amount 2/ 
Nurber Acres Pounds Pounds Number Pounds 
American upland: 
Alabam..... 13,773 137,985 1,300,860 | 22,255,000 2,749 1,238,927 
Arizona ..... 541 27,426 336 , 835 8, 378,000 87 547,924 
Arkansas — 9,033 128,309 1,310,071 | 18,849,000 3,594 6,909, 892 
California s 50 25,230 947,483 8,490,000 125 2, 445,010 
521 2,648 24,680 301,000 102 x, 
Georgia. .... 17,618 212,152 2,800,373 | 37,128,000 5,130 4,587,162 
Illinois 167 1,250 20,90 183,000 284,774 
Kentucky .... 539 1,98 22,397 4OO ,000 153 200 , 460 
Lonisiana .... 10,493 137,324 1,793,361 26, 364,000 893 730,967 
Mississippi 2, 849 33,348 ug +20 6,020,000 211 223,307 
Missouri .... 6,683 80,264 3 »101 15,142,000 1,84 2,933,302 
New Mexico ... 1,629 39,110 742,488 | 11,820,000 #9 1,721,049 
North Carolina . 10,507 62,202 371,707 | 11,104,000 877 282,916 
Oklahoma .... 8,095 106, 886 1,576,413 10,289,000 3,977 7 3,985, S41 
South Carolina . 20,279 245 , 863 3,408,821 | 51,256,000 4,078 3,155,954 
Tennessee . . . . 5,997 44,955 319,569 | 8,237,000 1,049 3,029,616 
Texas. ....- 53,260 1,334,571 14,393,057 |139,429,000 14,499 22,546,435 
Virginia .... 554 2,048 14,747 370,000 38 542 
Total. .... 163,388 | 2,623,551 30,251,073 |376,015,000 39.920 54, 860,217 
American-Kgyptian: 
. . 678 48,070 371, 339 8,292, 782 286 1,451,946 
New Mexico ... 485 6, 889 50 ,082 1,251,922 119 87,780 
eee 2 1,610 66,728 493,297 | 10,675,312 712 1,940, 762 
United States: 
154,998 2,690,279 30,744,370 |386,690, 312 ,632 56, 800,979 
62,180,120 794, 301,913 109 , 337,248 


L/ Cotton acreage covered by contracts; includes some duplication of acreage, as separate con- 
tracts are written for landlord and tenant interests on the same acreage. 1943 acreage estimated. 


2/ Premiums and indemities as shown include an increase in poundage of lint cotton amounting to 
20 percent in the case of American Upland cotton, and 15 percent in the case of American-Egyptian 
cotton, to cover the loss of seed. Transactions are usually made in the cash equivalent. 


3/ Although the Corporation was also liable for the loss of seed in case of claim, "production 


insured" includes only the insurance on the lint cotton and excludes the lint cotton equivalent 
of the seed. 1943 insured production is estimated. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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Table 26.- Farm real estate: Land transfers and values, United States, 1926-44 
Estimated number of farus changing ownership per 1,000 farms L/ Index of estimated 
Year value acre 
Voluntary sales Forced sales and per 
and trades ‘related defaults Others 2/ Sots. (1912-14 = 100) 
Runber Number Number Number Percent 
1926 29.6 21.6 10.2 61.4 124 
1927 28.3 23.3 16.9 5 119 
1928 26.3 22.8 16.9 66.0 117 
1929 23.5 19.5 15.0 58.0 116 
1930 23.7 20.8 17.0 61.5 115 
1931 19.0 26.1 16.8 61.9 106 
1932 16,2 41.7 18.8 76.7 cs) 
193 16.8 54.1 22.7 93.6 i 
193 17.8 39.1 21.7 78.6 
1935 19.4 28.3 21.4 69.1 19 
1936 24.8 26.2 21.9 72.9 82 
1937 31.5 22.4 20.1 74.0 8 
1938 30.5 17.4 17.5 65. 6 
1939 29.7 17.0 17.1 63.8 
1940 15.9 16.9 63.0 
1941 34,1 13.9 15.7 63.7 85 
1942 41.7 9.3 15.1 66.1 91 
1943 6.6 14.6 W 65.9 99 
1944 53.1 4.9 15.3 73.3 114 
1/ Year ending March 15. 
2/ largely inheritance, gift, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a small number of miscellaneous and 
unclassified transfers. 
As of March 1. 
Revised. 
Table 27.- Real estate, sheriffs' certificates, judgments, etc., acquired and held by the 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925-43 
Acquired during year 2/ Held as of December 31 
Federal Farm Mortgage Federal Farm Mortgage 
Year Federal land banks Federal land banks ti 
Number Investment Nanber Investment 3/ Number Investment Number Investment 3/ 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Number dollars Number dollars Number dollars Number dollars 
1925 2,250 8,232 2,758 11,048 
1926 2,285 9,621 4,0 16,596 
1927 2,090 0°23 5.17 21,892 
1928 2,652 14,598 ,010 26,478 
1929 3,109 13,340 6,641 29,517 
1930 4,318 17,177 8,516 36, 865 
1931 7,036 27,320 12,609 53,588 
1932 10,102 43,045 18, 83,158 
1933 6,488 26,941 21,895 96, 632 
1934 4, 766 16,067 2 5 22,918 96,655 2 ll 
1935 11,459 43,219 252 486 27, 119,409 236 BH 
1936 12,510 49,730 2,624 5,809 28,9 128, 893 2,379 5,861 
1937 8,586 32,676 4,396 10,469 25.776 117,932 5,107 14,106 
1938 7,186 29,23 6,576 17,267 23,974 115,345 8,205 23, 884 
1939 10,236 Wh, 7,679 22,177 25.77% 125, 800 9,625 29,437 
1940 5,2k2 23,029 3,790 12,626 21,337 109 ,066 1-28 25,113 
1941 4,129 17,592 3,201 10,191 14,578 73,600 5, 18,217 
1942 3,067 12,968 3,245 10,99 8,322 40,4 4,056 14, 322 
1943 1,294 6,036 1,946 7.249 3,625 16,779 2,423 9,067 
1/ Excluding Puerto Rico except for acquisitions by the Federal land banks during years 1931-34. 


2/ Excluding reacquirewents. 
3/ Excluding prior liens. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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fable 28.- Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans: Mumber delinquent 


Middle Atlantic ... 


Penneylvania ......... 


New York 
New Jersey ......- 


West Borth Central 
Bast South Central. 


South Atlantic ... 


Florida . 
Mississippi . 


Georgia ......... 


Vest Virginie 
Carolina . 
South Carolina . 


Texas .. 


Louisiana ... 


West South Central. 


. 


5:3 


1/ Includes all loans with unpaid matured installments even though such installments may have been extended or deferred. 


Pare Credit Administration. 


| — | 
4.6 47.6 40.2 | 15.9 0.0 49.3 | 
New Hampshire ........ 6 14.8 5.8 | | 2 -0 | 17.2 | 
1-5 | 32.6 10.2 6. .0 15.9 | | 
Bhode Island ......... | 6.3 | 3.6 | 
New England ........ |_ +3 | 29.1 | 18.5 | | 5 "22.5 | 
12.8 | 0 10. 13 6.2 
| | | | 
9 | 29.6 | 3.9 4.5 | 5.7 us | 
1.5 | 3. | | 2.3 2.2 3:3 | 2.5 
Bast Borth Central . 3.9 8.2 | 9 
6.5 | 42.8 | | | 
12.6 | 2 | | 3 | | 
North Dakota ......... 9.3 | 67. | | 66.6 | 2 | | | 
South Dakota ......... 3.9 | 69 | we } | | | | 
The 6 | 36% | 7 | 3. | 10.9 | | 
| | | 7 | | 9 | 
6 | | | 6 5.6 | | 7 
| 56. 15 | | 10.8 2 12.9 g | 
20. | 18 | 5 342. | 19 | 
| | 
ig 
| 
| 
Ok 
Montana ..... 
Wyoming ..... 
Colorado .... 
New Mexico .. 
Arisonma ..... 
Uteh ....... 
Mountain . 
Washington ........... 7 
5 
California ........... 2 
XUM 
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Table 29.- Demand denosits of country banks, 1924-Sentenber 
(192429 = 190) 


Twenty leading H 
Year | acricultural States 2/ \ Five Eight 1 Fight | Three Four a 
and | | Adjusted | Corn belt | cottonegrowing | Mountain | Lake States Great ney Cklahese 
nonth Unad justed for seasonal | States Y | Stetes ¥ | States | 6/ States 
| 
1324 96.5 93.3 | 98.3 96.1 98.4 93.0 94.6 
1925 102.2 | 102.3 105.2 90.6 102.1 103.0 102.6 
1926 101.6 | \ 12.6 | 104.6 | 98.9 103.0 100.4 96.5 
1327 99.0 | 99.1 \ 100.2 | 93.4 \ 98.1 | 96.2 99.2 
1928 101.7 | 99.7 | 98.7 | 106.6 99.8 104.3 105.7 
1929 98.9 | 90.3 | 93.0 j 103.6 98.5 103.2 101.4 
1930 69.4 \ Bb.7 \ 77-2 | 91.3 91.9 98.8 85.5 
1931 75-3 | 73.2 | 59.6 | 76.2 | 81.3 85.0 69.2 
1932 57.3 i 55.3 | 41.8 j 54.7 | 02.4 64.2 54.3 
1974 bo.0 03. | 59. 59.3 
1330 93.9 | 92.8 | 91.7 } 98.1 | 93.9 107.1 88.3 
1937 101.6 j 102.8 | 101.7 | 107.0 | 103.5 107.7 98.9 
1938 98.7 | 102.2 96.4 | 193.1 101. 98.6 100.4 
1939 106.0 111.9 | 105.5 | 111.4 \ 108. 104.8 106.2 
190 116.2 125.5 | 111.5 j 121.2 120. 113.2 115.6 
1941 138.3 153.9 134.5 | 138.6 140.4 128.7 134.2 
1942 183.6 207.3 | 185.8 179.0 179.3 176.0 169.4 
193 287.1 315-8 282.9 291.3 267.7 292.4 267.5 
Sept 298.5 299-7 330.8 j 295-1 | 305.9 281.0 315.0 285.2 
Oct 315.9 310.9 351.3 | 309.6 \ 333.5 294.9 331.1 298.6 
Nov 328.4 321.6 306.7 \ 322.5 | 355.8 | 305.2 343.0 314.6 
Des. 328.7 32h.2 309.0 | 326.4 | 361.8 } 299.6 343.9 316.8 
1944: 
Jan. 330.9 324.2 372.0 | 330.8 | 355.8 299.7 346.5 315.2 
Feb | 340.9 336.2 384.7 | 336.3 | 358.6 317.8 357.9 315.6 
arch | 343.5 340.4 388.5 \ 333-3 | 358.5 323.1 358.3 322.4 
April 341.4 341.7 308.5 | 333.8 357-4 318.1 360.9 319.8 
May 340.0 Bub. | 387. | 329.5 | 354.0 311.9 359.2 321.5 
June 348.0 356.5 | $38-9 | 334.5 | 356.1 319.8 369.1 329.1 
July 368.9 379.1 21.9 | 352.6 350.9 341.6 382.8 345.5 
Aug. 377.3 387.0 | 427.9 360.4 | 361.7 348.5 oe 355.6 
Sept. 381.6 383.1 | 429.5 | 372.0 | 378.6 349.9 3.4 363.3 
For footnotes see table 31. 
Table 30.- Time deposits of country banks, 19?4-September 
1924-29 = 100) 
Year | Twenty leading | Five Corr Belt | Eight cot ton- | Bight Mountain | Three Lak | Four Great Texas— 
| States 3/ | growing States States of | States © Plains States ]/ Oklanowa 
| | 
91.7 | g4.2 69.9 94.0 | 95.8 97.8 87.5 
1925 | 98.0 | 97.9 98.8 | 91.9 } 99.5 104.5 94.7 
192b 99.4 99.9 | 102. \ 93.0 | 100.4 10?.1 91.7 
1927 | 100.0 | 100.4 \ 102.1 \ 98.9 98.4 | 97.2 96.9 
328 | 105.4 | 104.2 | 105.0 i 108.8 | 102.6 | 100.6 109.8 
1929 | 105.8 | 103.4 | 102.2 j 113.5 | 103.4 | 97.8 119.3 
1930 | 101.0 | 97.2 | 93.3 | 108.5 100.1 \ 95.9 113.9 
931 90.4 | 85.6 j 70.9 \ 99.1 92.4 | 90.2 101.0 
1932 | 73.8 | 06.5 | 61.5 | 79.4 76.u 73.2 89.6 
1933 59.5 | 47.0 | 54.9 | bu.2 52.0 6?.7 83.3 
1934 | 53.1 | 62.7 | 66.9 55.8 65.4 90.5 
1935 | 68.6 59.6 8/ | 61.2 | 63.2 92.0 
1936 73.9 06.2 | 72.5 | 74.8 69.3 64.5 101.3 
1937 79.1 | 75.4 j 75.4 | 77.6 j 78.2 6?.6 106.9 
1938 8l.o | 60.7 76.5 \ 78.2 80.2 58.8 114.9 
1939 83.7 | 65.4 | 78.1 \ 80.6 81.6 58.2 117.5 
1940 87.6 | 92.4 80.1 | 85.3 65.4 | 59.6 118.2 
1941 | 10?.2 \ 83.1 88.6 88.6 60.3 1°3.8 
93.8 108.1 | 63.2 89.6 | 91.2 60.1 114.4 
ighz 99.9 12?.2 | 100.9 | 107.0 63.3 100.3 
Sept 102.5 | 127.2 | 8b.8 } 104.1 | 112.6 64.7 ; 96.7 
Cct 193.0 \ 128.4 | 67.4 | 104.6 113.4 | 64.0 95.8 
Nov 104.7 131.1 87.8 116.3 65.2 96.8 
Dec 196.4 | 133.3 | 90.4 | 109.1 | 117.9 66.0 98.1 
| 
Jan. | 109.0 | 137.8 | 91.5 | 111.0 | 120.4 67.4 96.8 
Feb. | 110.1 j 138.8 \ 93.0 | 113.8 | 121.2 68.1 98.6 
March | 111.2 | 140.8 | 92.2 | 115.3 | 124.2 08.7 98.2 
April | 113.6 | 14b.0 | 96.2 | 118.3 128.0 09.9 97.9 
May \ 110.0 i 149.1 \ 97.1 | 120.5 131.0 96.3 
June | lls.o j 152.2 \ 99.8 | 123.2 77.9 99.1 
July 121.2 | 154.3 | 100.2 124.6 | 136.2 73.5 107.3 
Aug. | 122.7 | 156.4 102.0 126.6 141.3 75.4 98.8 
Sept | 125.7 | 107.8 105.7 i 131.6 | 145.2 77.3 99.7 


For footnotes see table 31. 


| 
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Table 31.- Totel deposite (demand plus time) of country banks, 1924-September 1944 2/ 


(1924-29 = 100) 
Twenty leading Five Corn Belt Bight cotton Bight Mountain Three Lake Four Great Plains 
Year end cricultural States States 3/ roving States States 5/ States 6/ States 

94.6 97-5 95-1 94.9 96.6 95-7 93.7 
oe 100.4 100.4 102.9 94.6 100.1 103.8 101.4 
Frere 100.6 101.4 103.6 96.8 101.2 101.2 95.8 
Fares aa" 99.5 99.7 100.8 98.5 98.3 96.6 98.9 
103.3 101.6 101.1 107.5 101.7 102.2 106.3 
ee 101.5 99.5 96.5 107.7 101.9 100.9 103.9 
° 93. 91.5 83.3 98.4 97.5 97.6 89.6 
eee 78.9 65.9 88.9 87.2 

cee 58.2 59.0 4 56.9 73.1 09.9 

90.1 88.1 86.3 88.5 99.8 
9. 86.8 92.4 87.1 81.8 102.1 
ee 3 99.0 91.6 98.0 90.4 85.0 107.4 
101.8 109.4 9.9 105.5 96.8 90.2 115.6 
116.0 128.3 109.9 116.8 105.4 99.4 1 2 

141.7 159.8 138.8 140.8 119.8 126.6 161. 
200.5 223.4 195.0 211.2 159.4 195.0 244.0 
211.0 233-6 202.3 221.2 167.5 208.8 258.8 
220.7 8 210.5 236.8 172.6 217.1 270.2 
228.6 254.2 218.3 250.9 178.0 224.1 284.3 
230.1 256.9 221.3 255.4 177.2 225.4 286.5 
232.3 260.6 226.6 252.8 178.8 227.8 py 

237.7 267.4 228.5 255.5 185.8 234.8 285. 
23-3 270.2 226.7 258.5 189.0 235.3 291.2 
2n.o 229.0 257. 190.9 237.3 268.7 
241.2 273.9 227.0 256.5 190.9 237-2 290.2 
266.8 260.3 > 258.8 194.9 263.5 297.9 
os 294.2 1.8 259.8 203.3 252.4 311.8 
299.4 267.2 264.1 3 260.4 79.3 
268.9 302.6 254.3 275.9 211.9 265.4 326.1 

by member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 population (1940 Census). wach 


deposit series is weighted, 


the deposits for each State having been given a weight equal to the proportion, in the base period, of that State's cash farm income to the total cash farm income of the 
The demand deposit index is a revision of the previously published series. 


-Dak., S.Dak., Nebr., 


; Kans., Mich., Minn., Mise., Mo., Neb 


Kans. 
Pive months of 1935 are unavailable. 


r., B.Y., B.C., 


Ohio, Okle., Pa., 


S.Dek., Texas, and Wis. 


Tadle 52.- Cash farm income, and indexes of prices paid by farmers, of prices received by faraers, and of rural reteil sales, 1929-44 


Prices paid by faruers Prices received by farners Rural retail sales 2 
Year end aoath Cash fare income 1/ (1910-14 = 100) (dug. 1909-July 1914 = 100) (1929-31 = 100) a 
Wiliton dollars Percent Percent ‘Percent 
11,296 154 149 125 
9,021 146 128 99 
4,743 108 68 63 
5, 108 72 68 
6,760 122 930 
FS 9,217 131 122 122 
6,684 121 95 127 
1943: 

1945; 

marketings. Includes & 


2/ Adjusted for seasonal variations. 
Revised. 


Department of Commerce. 


“/ Excludes dairy production payments of 17 million dollars during the last quarter of 1943, not allocatable by months. 


2/ ark., Ga., Ind., lows 
Ohio, Ind., Tll., Me., and Iowa. 
S.C., Ala., Mies., Ark., la., and Okla. 
7, Mont., Colo., Aris., Idaho, Mev., W.Mex., Utah, and Wyo. 
y Mich., Wis., and Minn. 
XUM 


Table 33.- Interest rates charged on new }oans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of 
the Fare Credit Administration, December 31, 1934-43 


Seek | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ighe 1943 
| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Feceral land banks: | | 
National farm loan associations: | \ | 
Reduced sate conv 31/2 31/2 | 31/2 31/2 | 31/2 | 31/2) 31/2 31/2 31/2 
Direct: 2 | | 
51/2) | 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 
Land Bank Commissioner: | | | | 
Production credit associations 3/ ......... 15 1 5 1 5 | 5 5 4 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 41/2 
Federal internediate credit banks 3/ ...... | 2 | 2 a. ££. 2 11/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 
Banks for cooperatives: 3/ | | | | | 
Loans secured by Commodity Credit Cor | i | | 
poration documents - - - - - - yu 
2 i 2 2 | 11/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 
Operating capital loans 1 3 1 3 3 21/2 21/2 21/2 21/2 21/2 
Emergency crop and feed loans 1} 51/2) 51/21 51/2 | 4 u u 4 
§1/2| 51/2] - - | - - - - 
Regional agricultural credit corporations . | 61/2 | 61/2 | 61/2 | 61/2 | 61/2) 61/2} 51/2 5 1/2 5 1/2 5 1/2 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund: | | | \ | | 
Operating capital loans ............-..-. | 2 i 3 1 3 3 | 3 | 21/2 21/2 21/2 21/2 
1] Temporarily reduced rates to borrowers on Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans have been in effect since July 7, 1933 and 


July 22, 1937 respectively. Under existing legislation, the redwed rates to borrowers contime through July 1, 1944. es 
2/ Includes loans made in Puerto Rico. et _ 

/ Interest rate in Puerto Rico, one-half of 1 percent higher. 4 
4/ Under a program announced by the Secretary of Agriculture on January 21, 1943, the interest rate on production loans financed through 
the regional agricultural credit corporations was set at 5 percent. 


NOTE: The interest rate on mortgage loans made by joint stock land banks varies from 4 percent to 6 percent per annum, the latter rate 
being the maximum allowed by law. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Table 34.- Bond rates and yields and money rates, 1930-44 


| Federal land bank | Federal Farm Mortg: \Federal in-| United States Government | 1 Federal re- 
|__Corporation | termediate! bond yields | serve bank 
| T i T jeredit bank| | Pully taxable Industriel | discount 
Year | | | | debenture | Partially | bonds | dona | rates. New 
| Rates 2/ | Yields 3/ | Rates 2/ | Yields 4/ | rates |tax-exempt | yeare | yields 8/ York 6/ 10/ 
i i | vs | donde:/ | 7-9 years ont 6 
| Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Fercent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent Percent 
4.53 | 4.58 | | | | 5.25 | 3.59 2 
4.52 | 5.13 ! | | 6.08 2.63 1 1/2-3 1/2 
4.53 | 5.32 | | | 3-33 | 3.68 | } | 6.71 | 2.73 2 1/2-3 1/2 
| 5.18 | | 2.55 | 3.31 | 5.34 1.72 -31/2 
| 4.17 2.99) 3.11 | { | 1.02 1 1/2-2 
| | | | 
2.87| 2.77; 1.50 | 2.79 | 16 | 11/2 
2.87) 2.42 | Lae 3.50 | 11/2 
2.75 | 2.87) 2.42 | | | 3.55 | 95 -1 1/2 
53) 2.37 | 2.88) | 3.60 | 1 
53 | 1.96 2.98| 1.07 88 2.36 3.30 -59 
\ 
-+53 | 1.70 | 3.00) -59 | 75 | 2.22 | | i -56 1 
53) - 3.00)11/ .70 | -70 | 2.05 | | 
|22/ 2.93/11/ | 1.93 | 2.46 | 2.9) wo 
| | i | | | 
3.03115/ .73 | | 2.10 | 16/ 1.98 | 16/ 2.48 | 2.68 | 69 1 
- 3-03/25/ 67 } 1.96 | 2.46 | 2.86 | 
| 3.03|15/ .58 | - tae 4 1.95 | 2.46 | 2.80 69 
42 | - 3.03|15/ .58 | 1.99 | 2.48 2.86 | 6 iw 1 
| | | | \ | | | 
3.91 - | 3.00 - | | | 1.97 2.09 | 2.83 | 69 14 1 
- - | 6 | 1.93 | 1.95 2.49 | 2.81 | 73 it) 1 


2/ Based on bonds outstanding at end of each year or quarter. 
3/ Average of daily yields on "asked" prices of all long-term issues, except those callable in 5 yeare or less. After May 1, 1941 all out- 
standing bonde were callable in 5 years or less. 
uy Average of daily yields on all outstanding issues with a minimum original term of 7 years or more. 
Based on debentures issued during each year or quarter. 
6/ Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Systen. 
]/ 1930-40 average of daily yields on all outstanding iesues due or callable in more than 12 yeare. Beginning in 1941, revised series; 
average of yields on all outstanding iesues due or callable in more than 15 years. 
8/ Moody's Investors Service. 
9/ Prevailing open-market rates in New York City. 
10/ Discount rete on advances secured by Government obligations maturing or callable beyond 1 year and discounts of and advances secured by 
eligible paper. 
li/ Excludes two issues quoted on a negative-yield basis. 
12/ Revised. 
+ Includes some l-percent tonds held by United States Treasury. 
14/ Excludes a rate of one-half of 1 percent which became effective October 30, 1942 on advances secured by Government obligations maturing 
or callable in 1 year or less. 
1 Both of the bond issues included in this series are callable in 1944. 
16/ Date for March only since yields by length of term are not available for January and February. 
1]/ Represents only one issue of bonds, held entirely by United States Treasury. 


| 
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